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Most Rey, Thomas J. Ryan, D.D., Bishop of Clonfert 


Sr, BRENDAN’S, 
LOUGHREA. 


T am very pleased to learn that the students of Garbally have 
decided to publish “THE FOUNTAIN.” Education in its literal 
and best sense means to draw forth. It implies development rather 
than acquisition, a process of growth rather than the mere 
accumulation of facts. At a time when multiplicity of subjects 
imposes on students the burden of learning so many facts, it is 
important to provide them with an outlet for their creative talents. 
The discipline of writing compels the student to analyse his own and 
other ideas. It obliges him to discriminate between the worthless 
and worthwhile. More than any other educational exercise, it draws 
forth from within, forcing the student to confront himself on the 
written page. Only when a man takes up the pen, does clarification 
of ideas and precision in their expression, become an absolute 
requirement. This is particularly true, when a writer must leave the 
safe obscurity of the copy-hook for the critical glare of the printed 
page. For this reason I welcome “THE FOUNTAIN.” Not only 
will it benefit those whose articles are published. It will also set a 
standard of excellence for every boy who would like to see his 
work in print. 

It is particularly pleasing to me that the students themselves are 
mainly ‘responsible for the publication of this magazine. I applaud 
their decision to invite past-pupils to join them in such a praise- 
worthy undertaking. “THE FOUNTAIN” must be a source of 
pride for all associated with it, It is my earnest prayer that it will 


be a source of inspiration for generations of students to come. ... 


> THOMAS J. Ryan 


Very Rev. Dermot Byrne, College President 


A Word from the Editor 


“The old mag’’ as it is called now was born just three months ago. 
Getting lads to publish something worthwhile was a revolutionary 
idea which took time to mature. Some did, however, submit 


material worth publishing. Here it is. 


The aim of the magazine is not to please parents of promising 
sons but to give the sons a chance to express ideas about which 
they are personally concerned. It may even give some the necessary 


confidence to consider writing as a professional career. 


We have included contributions from past studenets to give the 
magazine variety and substance, We are happy about the decision, 
because most of the younger contributors favoured the descriptive 
essay. We hope that in future they will diversify their interests to 


include topics of a discursive nature. 


Critics we are bound to have. This does not worry us provided 
that they are outnumbered by contributors. Since it is our intention 
to make the magazine an annual affair, we would welcome criticisms 
and contributions from any interested source. Our sincere thanks 
must go to all who helped in the preparation of this first edition. 
We hope they will get some measure of enjoyment from the finished 


product. 


MICHAEL CASEY. 
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THe Under Assistant, West 
Coast Promotion town - 
Craughwell twelve miles! 


By ArTHUR DOLAN 


“Remembrance wakes with all 
her busy train; 
Swells at my breast and turns 
the past to pain.” 
~GOLDSMITH 


High on yonder hill behind the library stands the latest achieve- 
ment — the water tower; to the right facing seawards is the church, 
beautifully adorned thanks to the labours of the spiritually minded 
villagers. To keep down the dust there is Cawley’s pub and 
Raftery’s new lounge. 

One hundred and one yards below Cloonan’s there’s that precious 
life saving commodity — the level crossing. 

To all you foreign brethren this conglomoration of places and 
things constitutes a little village in the South of Galway.—This my 
friend is Craughwell. It’s location is Loughrea six, Athenry seven, 
Kinvara eight and by taking the short cut through the Rosses you 
arrive in Kilcreest in no time. 

Once passed I through this village at any hour (Daddy was on 
holidays on those occasions). Now alas! it’s rarer and rarer grow 
my visits. Craughwell, my interested reader, is a landmark of old 
and modern times. 

Who, at some stage of his or her existence has not read or heard 
of the “Yellow Bog?” This bleak landmass, as the name suggests, 
is situated between Craughwell and Loughrea. In the days of yester- 
year before modern refinement of manners, it was a favourite haunt 
of Fionn and his muscular brethren, the Fianna. This landmass 
constitutes part of an extensive plain which stretches for some 
miles around this area. The land is not capable of nourishing the 
most simply constructed being of God’s creation. It wouldn’t put 
meat on a wild duck’s quarter were he there since Triton blew into 
the first sea shell. In days of old, however, it was wooded, which 
gave rise to game and hunting. Fiannaiocht has it that Fionn 


delighted in watching the hunt from his “buchan’’ on the hill— 
accompanied oh! let’s say for practicality’s sake by Diarmuid and 
Conan. In the neighbourhood of this plain there is located a steeplv 
rising hill. To this day it is titled Seefin. From the zenith, a breath- 
taking view of the countryside can be perceived by the optics— 
which explains Fionn’s fondness for the spot. We can assume then 
that Craughwell was a place of renown a few thousand years ago. 
I often wonder if Fionn picked some recruits for the Fianna in 
Craughwell? Who knows? Maybe some day scrolls will be extrac- 
ted from the womb of the earth revealing, that one of the chief 
bottle washers in the Fianna was a native of Craughwell. 


In 1830 a man by the name of Anthony Daly was unjustly con- 
victed in the Galway assizes and hanged on Seefin Hill. Today a 
headstone stands to his memory. At the back of this headstone 
there are to be seen two grassless holes. Tradition has it that these 
are the holes where stood the scaffold from which Daly was hanged. 
Grass has never bloomed forth from these same holes. I happen to 
be one of the people who is sceptical of tales as such, 
but since I was knee high to a grasshopper | have heard stories 
about these same holes. Many I recall who sowed grass-seeds to 
try to prove tradition wrong. So far the grass has refused to grow. 
Perhaps the land needs lime. 


I consider it right and fitting too, to mention the close ties that 
Craughwell had with the Rising of 1916. Liam Mellowes trained 
with his men in Moyode Castle. The old folk say that the castle 
itself is much the same today as it was in the days of yore. Today 
it has nothing inspiring to offer but four denuded walls, except 
perhaps for a pigeon’s haven — an old tuft of ivy. The Castle 
is situated in wooded surroundings and it is perhaps on account of 
its seclusion that it was chosen as a centre for rebellion. 


St. Clerens in the suburbs of Craughwell (if licence permits me 
say so) is a very beautiful place. Had the great poet Wordsworth 
ever visited the spot he would, in all probability have found “life 
and food for future years.” Perhaps he would have written a poem 
entitled “Lines Composed Above Craughwell.”” John Huston beat 
him to this place, so all that can be said as aconsolation to 
Wordsworth is ‘‘Sorry "bout that Chief.’ Huston is the world 
famous film director. This ‘estate’ before his acquisition of it, 
by the rights of legal ownership was just a “big house’ in the 
district. A feebly flowing stream beside the big house, battled its 
way aimlessly down through the rushes to the main river. Today 
the waters have been enabled to flow more freely, two waterfalls 
have been built and the river is navigable for sailing boats of light 
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tonnage. Swans have been installed by the new owners so the 
community flock of geese have been forced to seek the sinews of 
comfort and peace in more secluded and simpler surroundings. 
Incidentally, they have now retired permanently to quieter and 
dirtier streams. 

Which of us has not at some stage seen the Galway Blazers 
hunting? Oh! very few I dare say. Craughwell is widely acclaimed 
for the close ties it has with that famed club. In Craughwell we 
house the Joint Master Mr. Perfumo. It is in this litthe acclaimed 
vicus that the Galway pack of hounds are kept. Proudly we can 
say that a member of the teaching staff of this College is one of 
the best known, most respected and longest serving members 
of the Club — none other than Fr. Keys. 

My periegesis through my beloved parish has led me to conclude 
that Craughwell’s future prosperity depends for the most part on 
her now growing dairying industry. | have an almost feminine 
partiality for men with progressive outlooks. Men with such out- 
looks are in abundance in Craughwell. In the past two years the 
majority of the farmers have changed from mixed farming to dairy- 
ing. What a lovely sparkle comes off the milkcans as they glisten 
like precious jewels in the noonday sun, waiting to be collected! The 
milking parlour has replaced the shed, with private apartments for 
one pig, two three month-old calves and a sick sheep perhaps. If 
all the farming community change over to dairying who knews 
what the ’morrow may have in store for them. I quote Lamb 
vaguely in saying that “the streams will be perennial that will feed 
their treasuries ” 

Craughwell as yet has nothing much to offer in the way of 
tourism, except perhaps the well-planned lounge and public house. 
With development this town could become a tourist haven. It is 
only a few miles from the sea. A swiftly flowing river runs along 
the rim of the village. This could be made navigable for pleasure 
sailing. As Craughwell is only twelve miles from the city this village 
if developed would be a resting place and an escape from the 
tumult of city chaos. I feel confident that many people would be 
enchanted by the surrounding scenery. Those factors lead me to 
think that Craughwell could be developed into one of the leading 
tourist attractions of the West. It could become a West coast pro- 
motion town, an attraction that would provoke tourists to pierce 
deeper into the hidden beauty of the West. 


“Many a flower is born to blush unseen; 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air’? — GRAY. 
ARTHUR M. DOLAN 
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Gilbert & 
Sullivan 
& | 


By J. B. DONOHOR 


“Can it be the breeze that fills the trees 
With rare and magic perfume? 

Oh no it isn’t the breeze 
Tt’s love in bloom.” 

Her voice shrilled. “Stop, stop! How dare you. Get out!’ Her 
voice shrilled. I was thirteen. I was being auditioned for the part of 
the Queen in the Opera, “Tolanthe.’’ Just as I was about to start 
the second stanza of that celebrated crooner’s classic of the era, 
she silenced me with one imperious wave of her baton. 

I looked at her, agape with amazement. ‘“‘What, what is it Miss 
caetatens I stammered and before her col fury had had time to sub- 
side I was stumbling blindly through the doorway of the College 
library and crashed headlong into THE PRESIDENT. “Merciful 
heavens what have I done?” I asked myself as he seized me by the 
ear and brought me trembling; to a sudden halt. 

‘Is this a playing pitch?” he thundered: “Or what is the mean- 
ing of rushing through a doorway in such a fashion?” 

“T was ordered out of the Opera practice, Sir,” I spluttered in 
panic and felt the warm tears rush to my eyes.” “Ordered out?” he 
repeated and pointing to the Throne Room added: “Wait in there 
and I'll deal with you- presently.” 

I slunk in by the green baize draught screen, groped for the 
handle of the magnificent mahogany door and found myself ‘on 
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the carpet’ amidst the splendours of that beautifully proportioned 
apartment. It’s Bossi mantel, Georgian gilt mirrors, stucco ceiling 
or even the unrivalled view of terraced lawn and fountain through 
it’s stately windows, held no attractions for me as my mind raced 
in shocked bewilderment. 

“What had I done? Would I be expelled? Should I do a ‘bunk’ 
while the going was good? Before I could arrive at any solution he 
strode in, silver head thrust forward. ““What song did you sing in 
the library?” he thundered. ‘‘S-s-s-ong, Sir’’? I stammered. “Yes, 
that is what I asked you. What song did you sing in the library’’? 

“Can it be the breeze?’’ Sir, 

“The breeze?’ His voice rose angrily and his massive nose 
quivered with indignation as he added: ‘‘You were very rude. Why 
did you dare to sing THAT song?” What an impertinence’’! 

“T didn’t know there was anything wrong with that song, Sir. I 
thought it would be more suitable than ‘““Wrap Me Up In My White 
and Blue Jersey, Sir, the only other song I know, Sir.” 

I detected a flicker of a smile flash across his face as he turned 
away quickly for a moment and then, with handsome brow fur- 
rowed, he bade me leave. As I was about to obey, he added: “‘Get 
back in there, young man, and apologise.” 

My heart sank. Now I’m really in trouble, I thought as I stood 
outside the library door. I knocked gently. I could hear the 
choruses of Peers and Fairies blending and fervently hoped that my 
knock would go unnoticed. Alas my luck was still out. “Come in,” 
she commanded. I stood before her and my voice quaked as I 
stuttered: “I’m sorry Miss, I didn’t know I was doing anything 
wrong.” 

Her chin was tilted upwards and I felt her eyes go right through 
me (as she paused and then said): “I believe you.” She smiled — a 
little sadly, I thought, as she added: “We shall introduce you to 
Gilbert and Sullivan.” ‘‘Get into the fairies.”’ 

I did as I was bidden. 

As we filed out of the library later, a second year student known 
to one and all as “Monkey,” gave me a toothy grin and said: 
““You’re a cheeky chaw to sing ““The Breeze.” 

“The Breeze’? what was all this about the breeze? I hit straight 
for the Study Hall and there in Roget’s “Thesaurus” of English 
Words and Phrases, under the heading “Personal Affections,” I 
found, breeze-breezy-animated, vivacious, brisk, jaunty, spry, 
sparkling, lively as a bee. Yes, that great lady was indeed every 
one of these. I was in love for the very first time. 

—J. B. DONOHOE 
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Extra Dimension 


Dr&SMOND HOGAN 


WHEN he emerged from the cinema it had darkened. The city sky 
was a tent of dull light above him and there were neon lights in the 
distance, Though this was a quiet part the low noise and bleat of 
traffic resounded from the city around, He had gone into the cinema 
immediately after arriving at the station from the country, He’d 
come to spend a few days holiday with suburban relatives. 


He half-skipped and contentedly sprinted up by the quays, for 
the joy in life of the hero in the picture, had found an answer in his 
own heart. As he drew nearer to the bridge he stopped and looked 
towards the mass of lights, soft and bright, and the brilliant colours 
soaked on the water. His eyes grappled with what he saw almost in 
disbelief. Suddenly his face furrowed and quivered as if he were 
about to cry with joy and he dug his fingers into his eyes. He was 
so happy to be back again in the city. 

Beyond the lights, the river with a fringe of white pencils of light 
tapered into it, curved to the end of the night sky. There were a 
few scattered lights and a lonely seeming darkness. He wasn’t sure 
what attracted him most about the city. The bright lights and the 
tides of pedesrians or the great silent voids of the back-streets, 
interspersed only here and there with white lights. For weeks be- 
fore, lying in bed at home when he’d hear the Dublin train shuffling 
in the distance, a file of tiny lights pouring over the wide open 
space, he’d think of Dublin. With a great thrill in his heart he'd 
imagine the bare streets in lamplight and the smuggy off-allies which 
seemed to hold querulous secrets, half-sexual. Anticipation of his 
visit was growing then. 


He was turning and about to head off when he spotted the light 
of a shop across the street at the corner of a lane which led to the 
station. There was a special attachment between him and that shop. 
He bought sweets there everytime before turning down the lane to 
go back home. He'd hardly be able to move then with his burden of 
misery at having to leave behind the blare and lights and continue 
into the quiet, the journey home across the barren midlands facing 
him. There was always the same little old lady there — even though 
it was so near to O’Connell St. 
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He crossed and went in. The old woman was there behind the 
counter in a blue coat, with a crest of thick hair above her expan- 
sive face, smudges of raw colour on each of her pale cheeks. He 
could hardly stand with emotion. He asked for sweets and his utter- 
giddiness so affected her that she trotted readily past her husband 
to take down a jar of sweets. He thanked her with extreme charm 
and ran from the shop. Her eyes were fixed after him with a new 
light though she didn’t know what he was so happy about. 


He came back and stood momentarily looking at the lights again 
but soon made off afraid he might be late for the movie he intended 
tO see. 


He saw by a clock high upon a tall building on reaching O’Con- 
nell Bridge that he had a while yet. He lingered, gazing with an 
intense attitude at the colours dissolved and writhing on the 
luminous waves. In the meantime he dropped a shilling into the 
caps of two urchins crouched in the shadows of the parapet at 
alternate ends of the bridge. Suddenly with a leap in his breast he 
saw by the clock he had waited a little too long and he hurried 
across the street. He entered the cinema just as the lights were 
fading, one after another. 


He drained so much enjoyment from the movie, even right at 
the beginning. The background panorama of a melancholy winter 
landscape stirred emotion in his heart. It was the sort of movie 
which made life bearable at home in the West of Ireland. Even the 
anticipation of it would keep his spirit bright for a week. A movie 
with a lovely theme music straining from the screen and scenic 
tableux of the different seasons. A boy and a girl sat behind him 
speaking in low voices, saying exactly the things he was thinking. 
Much as he itched to he dared not turn back to acknowledge that 
he thought as they did, But he was so moved by the picture that 
he wanted very much to talk to someone in the audience and be 
sure they were enjoying it as much as he, At intermission he leaned 
towards the blonde lady sitting beside him. ‘Isn’t it beautiful?” he 
said. The lady jumped slightly with a small fright and then turned 
to him with a smile, her eyelashes batting. But she didn’t say any- 
thing. 


As he walked the city street at night his soul found a sort of 
peace, He kept an interested eye on the faces of the passing crowd. 
Often he thought he’d caught the eyes of some person for a fleet- 
ing moment. All the faces seemed to be lit with a special flame. 
They were city dwellers and because of that he was envious of them 
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for they were set apart, almost another race. They reminded him of 
those people from his childhood on the Isle of Wight, faces vague 
with the years since his family had returned to Ireland. He had 
been eleven then. Five years ago. They were a well suited band, he 
and his friends then. They acted in the same unpredictable way as 
he. Since leaving England he found no one with a shadow of the 
mentality they had shared. But they were gone—irreparable, and it 
seemed to him the saddest thing that people so meaningful, so 
important, should at a moment go from his life, be left behind, 
never more to be seen, not even heard from, Ever since they had 
come to live in his mother’s home town inthe West of Ireland he 
had feverishly wanted to get as far away as possible from it. It was 
a dream he held always ardently inside him, ready to be inflamed 
by the slightest thing. He wanted to go somewhere where he’d have 
friends and companions again. 

The street wasn’t so crowded now as he headed in the direction 
of a bus-stop. He would catch a bus to the house in the suburbs 
where he would be spending the night. Coloured light from shop 
windows drowned the pavement. There were pictures in successive 
travel shops of great liners, roosting on intrinsic blue oceans under 
skies of azure of which he was forever conscious. Little gatherings 
of young people stood in on the pavement, boys and girls chattering 
and joking. The bursts of laughter from the girls rang out, assured 
and colourless. You could feel the warmth of their bodies on the 
frosty air. They were bubbling with happiness but he was quite 
miserable now. All his senses were sickened, He walked more 
slowly. This was the last night he’d spend in the city; the last night 
he could watch the bright lights and walk in the teeming streets. 
Tomorrow night he’d be home again. He’d have the following day to 
face; the hideous Sunday silence in the streets and in the back of 
his house a still grey sky over the discoloured marshland. Reality 
growing on him again. The thought tortured him. It screamed in 
his brain. Of a sudden something caught his eye. He stopped. Out- 
side a flowershop in the light of the window long daffodils were 
bunched for attention, Hot house daffodils in mid-January. There 
they were, the aeriest, the freshest burst of beauty, bright yellow 
with blanched, coarse scrolls of skin, he saw, when he studied them 
more closely. Daffodils as they appeared in his back garden, 
not until March to the joy of his soul. Daffodils like he’d seen in 
thhe movie. A curving battalion of them. Shaped like flames 
before they opened. Trembling, drooping, gaping at the sky. 
Deeply coloured towards their frilly middles, their coats flap- 
ping open in the wind, bringing delight to him even if nothing else 
in the entire world did. With his hands in his pockets he stared as 
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if at something really enormous. He was happy again with a new 
sort of happiness. He had actually seen daffodils in the cold of mid- 
January. He went away but it wasn’t long before he turned and 
came back for another look. There was a look so mystified, so far- 
away in his eyes as he gazed that when he raised his head again he 
saw that the girl in the shop was watching him with curiosity from 
the corners of her eyes as she spoke into the telephone. 


—DESMOND HOGAN 


SS 


DEADMAN’S DITTY 


The eye is rivited 
Quite fixed, — 
A needle could pick 
pass thin— 
—ly 
Through, 
Causing no flicker or twist. 


Eon RAYMOND STAUNTON. 


A 
Rough 
Ride 


By SEAN CONNAIRE, Senior II. 


I got into the car, if you could call it that. The old lady was 
settling herself down on the seat beside the driver whom I presumed 
was her husband. While I, in the back seat was trying to fix myself 
in a comfortable position, the conversation started in front. ““Not too 
fast now, Christy.” She turned back to me and explained, ‘“‘He goes 
like hell if somebody doesn’t stop him.” I looked out the window 
at the donkey and cart which Christy was having difficulty overtak- 
ing. I agreed with the lady, adding that fast driving could be very 
dangerous. When Christy heard this, he protested that he was now 
driving thirty three years and hadn’t had one accident. “I go fast 
all the time, I never take any notice of Elizabeth” (the wife). I 
managed to peep at the speedometer, we were travelling at exactly 
twenty eight miles an hour. I began to calculate when I would 
reach my destination. It worked out at an hour and a half. 


I was still searching for a comfortable position among the hard 
and sharp springs of the back seat when I heard a loud screech. 
“Mind yourself, Christy”! I looked up to see what all the com- 
motion was about. There, about fifty yards ahead was a cow, stand- 
ing on the grass margin minding her own business. Christy took 
a tight grip of the wheel, put a look of determination on his face 
and drove bravely on. When we had made a wide circle away from 
the cow Elizabeth blessed herself andChristy gasped with relief. 
I didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. I looked back at the cow 
which was still standing on the margin. She looked straight at me, 
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her big eyes soft and full of sympathy. Then she tossed her head 
heavily and went back to her grass. 

We chugged along. The big empty cars whizzed by us. I con- 
templated asking Christy to let me out. I thought I could try and 
thumb something decent. I decided against it. I asked Christy how 
long he had the car. “Thirteen years next October”. I said it was 
a great car to hold that length. “I’m thinking of selling’’Jhe in- 
formed me. He went on to tell me of a recent experience in a 
garage. The buyer asked him how much he was looking for. Christy 
said he'd part with it for two hundred and fifty. The buyer offered 
Him ninety pounds for it and nothing more. Christy turned around 
in the seat of the car. He spoke with heat “Only for he had his 
glasses on, I’d have given him a belt in the teeth”. I sympathized 
warmly while “the Mrs.” advised him to watch the road and mind 
himself. 


We stopped at a petrol station to fill up. I got out to stretch 
myself. The attendant seemed to be having difficulty in finding 
the petrol cap. However, Christy came to the rescue and informed 
him that he had a special receptacle in the boot so that his petrol 
would not be stolen. The attendant looked at me and then at 
Christy. “You're dead right, Sir,” he said, but I could see he had 
given up all hopes of a tip. We all climbed into the car again and 
continued our journey. There was a private conversation being 
conducted up front which I was not supposed to hear. “How much 
did that petrol cost, Christy?” she whispered. The low reply brought 
a loud grunt of disgust. I watched the town coming slowly closer. 
Suddenly the car stopped. Out hopped Elizabeth and ran up to 
the junction. She looked up and down and once satisfied that the 
road was clear beckoned Christy to come on. Elizabeth jumped in 
panting and explained how very dangerous it was at that particular 
spot. 

We came into the town, I got out and thanked the two of them for 
the lift. I walked home, hoping that by to-morrow all my bones 
and organs would have settled back into their natural positions 
after all the shaking they had got. . 


SEAN CONNAIRE 


The 
Blessed 
Wagtail 


By EUGENE WATTERS 


b, 


From the spire of Lisanackedy Church set among the river 
meadows, the bell rang for the closing of the Men’s Retreat. In his 
Sunday suit and starched collar, Old Tom Harty walked to the 
church by the path along the river Suck. His mind was on the pike. 

The river ran golden over the shadows and lay like black mirror- 


glass in the doghole between high banks of reeds. Old Tom’s pace . 


slackened. In his mind’s eye he saw that dark mirror of water split 
by a mighty upheaval as the pike — the water-wolf — plunged 
mouth-open for bait, and his old forearm trembled gripping an 
imaginary rod. He dawdled to a halt, eyeing the placid | river 
through a break in the reeds. In the right-hand pocket of his jacket 
his straying fingers touched the hooks of his new bait. He had spent 
hours making it the night before, It was a wagtail: two pieces of 
red rubber attached with snare-wire to a brass swivel, and mounted 
with a pair of triple-hooks. He felt it would be a killer. 


‘Dong! ” boomed the bell, recalling him to thoughts of the next 
world and the closing of the Men’s Retreat. He hurried on. When 
he crossed the Suck by the footbridge to the Market Square he met 
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Eels Curley. Eels was his boat-companion, and every Sunday of 
the year the pair of them set out after the pike in the flat-bottom 
boat which they kept moored among the reeds behind the convent. 
But only a pagan would go fishing on the Sunday of the closing of 
the Men’s Retreat. Dr. Mills of the Church of Ireland observed a 
gentleman’s agreement to regard that Sunday as an excluded day; 
and even Isaac Murphy the Jewman forebore to cast a surreptitious 
bait upon the water. 


“Well, Tom, did you make the wagtail?”’ demanded Eels. 


“No more of that,”’ said Tom gruffly, ‘At a time like this a man 
should be thinking of his immortal soul.” 


From all sides the men, freshly shaven, in Sunday blacks and 
browns, with shining boots and serious faces, were pouring into the 
Market Square at the bottom of which stood the church in a bend 
of the river. Old Tom Harty and Eels Curley joined the throng. 
They paused at the standings which stood in two rows at the church 
gate, and they bought a blessed candle apiece. In addition, Old 
Tom bought a rosary beads and Eels a medal showing the Miracu- 
lous Draught of Fishes. They elbowed their way into the crowded 
church and secured their favourite seat at the back of the side- 
aisle where the bottom panel of a stained-glass window depicted a 
miniature Jonah in the mouth of a magnificent whale, 


“Fifty pounds weight if he’s an ounce! ” murmured Eels. But Old 
Tom ignored him, for he was thinking of man’s last end and the 
fate of his immortal soul. 


The Missioner climbed into the pulpit, paused a moment, then 
hurled his voice into the deathly silence till each man felt under 
his ribs the reverberation of the last trumpet sounding his soul to 
eternity. An hour later he ceased, and in the unearthly stillness they 
could hear the river Suck harping in the shallows at the back of the 
church, They sang a hymn, Eels with his thin face twisted into a 
melodic agony, Old Tom in his cracked and quavering bass. They 
lit their candles, held them aloft, while the entire congregation in 
a moment of flaming enthusiasm renounced the devil with all his 
works and pomps. Then the missioner announced that he would 
bless pious objects if they held them up. 


Eels produced his medal. Old Tom fumbled for his rosary beads. 
His fingers encountered the ‘barbed hooks of the wagtail. 
Temptation was swift, irresistible. He held the five-inch bait aloft by 
the swivel, shielding it in his big palm that was rough wth seventy 
years’ work in the world. Eels out of the corner of his eye caught 
the glint of brass, looked, saw a dangling triple-hook, and blinked. 
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The Missioner raised his hand above them all, and in the im- 
memorial Latin called down the blessing of the eternal church upon 
the statues and pictures, medals and rosaries and scapulars, and 
upon the five-inch wagtail which old Tom Harty in his two-roomed 
cottage above the doghole had fashioned with painstaking fingers. 
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The blunt nose of the flat-bottom boat moved out on the water 
from its niche among the reeds. When it was in the clear Old Tom 
set the short oars on the tholepins, and Eels on the fishing-seat 
assembled his gear. It was the Sunday after the closing of the Men’s 
Retreat, a morning early in October, and the Suck was veiled by a 
shallow mist out of which the upper parts of the reeds and the 
alders emerged into the pale autumn sunshine. Ideal for the pike. 


Old Tom turned the nose with a sweep of the offside oar and 
headed downstream. Eels mounted the blessed wagtail on a short 
steel trace, drew off thirty feet of line from the wheel and cast over 
the stern. Hardly had the bait nicked the surface of the water when 
there came a savage plunge and the ferocious jaws of the water- 
wolf snapped shut with a clash of teeth that rang like a pistol-shot 
in the windless air. Eels struck with such force that the steel rod 
bent double in his hands. Sharp and fierce, the fight raged from 
side to side of the river. But with Old Tom skilfully handling the 
oars to prevent the fish from fouling the line under the boat, and 
with Eels skilfully handling his old-fashioned wooden wheel, the 
pike was at length fought to a finish. Eels drew him alongside, Old 
Tom reached for the gaff and with a swift thrust had the water- 
wolf on board. 


“Nine pounds if he’s an ounce!” declared Eels, measuring him 


with an expert eye. “Be the powers, Tom, that blessed wagtail is 


a killer!” 

That was the begining of a memorable day. Going under the 
railway bridge they caught a six-pounder, and a five-pounder at 
the back of the waterworks; they collected half-a-dozen small jack 
in Jonses Cut, and made a massacre among the pike that infested 
the weedy reaches of Heartbreak Hill; and by the time they went 
ashore to drum-up on Rabbit Island, they had seventeen fish on 
the bottom of the boat. 


They lit a fire of dry hazel-branches, boiled the kettle and made 
the tea. They made a meal of sandwiches and raw onions, and 
then sat awhile smoking their placid pipes by the river’s brink in 
the mild autumn sunshine. The sweep of the river lay like silk, 
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wrinkled a little in the stony shingle; and the two men sat thinking 
deep thoughts as they gazed on the deep water. 


“Latin is a strange language,” said Eels. 


“Its not altogether the language that does it,” corrected Tom: 
“but it’s some power that’s given to the monks when they’re made 
missioners.” 


The journey home through the gathering autumn dusk was even 
more miraculous. Eels had the oars, and Old Tom with trembling, 
incredulous hands manoeuvred the rod and line. He fought a 
monster pike for twenty minutes in the Derrymullen perch-hole, and 
he even collected a sizeable jack at the Cursed Corner where no 
one had ever caught a fish before in the memory of man. And as 
he cast his bait again into the mingled dusk and mist of the evening, 
he knew that this was no ordinary wagtail, but a wagtail that had 
some strange virtue in it which no pike in the river could resist. 


Dark had already fallen by the time they returned to their moor- 
ings in the Convent osiery. They had forty-odd fish in the boat, so 
that she was down to her gar-strake in the water. The biggest was 
over seventeen pounds and the smallest was no bigger than a 
pencil-case. 


Eels hurried home for his handcart. The word spread far and 
wide about the town of Lisanackedy, and a great crowd collected 
to see the miraculous draught. They formed a procession behind 
the handcart with its load of fish as Eels pushed it proudly before 
him up the Market Square to the strains of a melodeon and by the 
light of blazing oil-soaked sods of turf carried aloft on pitchforks. 
It was a memorable night in Lasanackedy; the greatest single haul 
of pike that had ever been known in the memory of man. They pro- 
ceeded to the parish hall, where Doctor Mills from the Lunatic 
Asylum and Barclay the Bank-manager weighed each fish carefully 
with a spring-balance and wrote an account of the event that it 
might be recorded forever in the annals of our town. And Isaac 
Murphy the Jewman bought the bulk of the catch at twopence a 
pound for his fish-and-chip shop 
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In the few years of life that were left to him, Old Tom Harty 
took extraordinary care of his blessed wagtail. He made a special 
box for it which he kept wrapped in oiled-silk in his fishing-bag. 
He never fished it at all except as a last resort. On one of those 
dull, dreary days when the alder-leaves hang limp above the sullen 
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water and even the cheeky dabchicks doze like little balls of soot 
in among the reeds, when some wicked spell lies like a faint scum 
on the river and everything fails to attract the sulking water-wolf, 
then, on such a day, Old Tom would unwrap the oiled-silk and open 
the precious box and mount the blessed wagtail. And never once 
had it been known to fail. The bait would snick the water, the 
plunge would come, and the spell of the Suck would be broken. 


Of course, there was jealousy. Mutterings of “unfair advantages,” 
and “clerical interference.” Especially on the day of a pike-fishing 
competition. Doctor Mills, who was an-Anglican and a church- 
warden, buttonholed his Vicar and suggested that it might be no 
bad thing if his church instituted an Annual Retreat for Men; and 
Isaac Murphy the Jewman went so far as to consider having his 
wife converted to Catholocism. 

As for the wagtail, in spite of Old Tom’s zealous care, it suffered 
a good deal of wear and tear in the savage jaws of innumerable 
pike; but when he repaired it, adding fresh wire and hooks, he 
found that it had lost all its virtue. He restored it, therefore, to the 
original state in which it had been blessed by the Missioner; the 
virtue returned, and so it continued till the day he died. 


On his death-bed, Father Heenan found him resigned. He had 
had a long life, his share of hard work, and more than his share of 
the Sunday fishing. “‘And maybe, Father,” he murmured with his 
last smile, “maybe I'll see St. Peter, another oul fisherman, an’ plase 
God, when it comes to the pinch in the place beyond, St. Peter 
won't let me down.” 

He left clear instructions with Eels Curley that the wagtail in its 
box was to be buried with him. And when they carried his coffin 
through the gates of Creagh cemetery, within sight of our grey-eyed, 
well-beloved Suck, Eels Curley and Doctor Mills and Barclay the 
Bank-manager and Isaac Murphy the Jewman — fishermen all — 
had a sad thought for the blessed little wagtail that was going 
down forever into her obscure grave. 


4. 


It was Eels Curley told me the story one afternoon on the river. 
I was home in Lisanackedy for the holidays, and he was rowing me 
in the old flat-bottom along the pike-reaches of the upper Suck. 
It was one of those dreary days. There was thunder in the air, the 
water was the colour of wet slate, and we had travelled all the way 
to Rabbit Island without even the smell of a fish. We drummed-up 
on the island, boiled the ancient black kettle on the ritual fire of 
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hazel branches, and had our meal of tea and sandwiches and raw 
onions: I had learned by then that it was a kind of sacrilege to 
bring anything else when pike-fishing on the river Suck. And while 
we sat and smoked by the river’s brink, Eels told stories of the 
days gone by. 

We slipped downstream through the still evening, with the spire 
of Lisanackedy church pencilled ahead of us on the skyline. I lost 
all interest in the bait I trolled behind the boat, and my mind slipped 
away, pondering the complexities of the human spirit, When we 
had passed the Derrymullen perch-hole without the sign of a snap, 
Eels shifted his haunches on the rowing-seat and began to mutter 
to himself — “Desperate diseases needs desperate rimidies! ” 


Letting the oars hang, he fumbled in his bag and drew out a tin 
cigarette-box that was almost rusted shut with age. He prised it 
open. “Here, young fella me lad,” he ordered, “try this for a 
change.” 


I took the bait. A brass swivel that had lost its glint, two bits of 
rubber torn to shreds, a couple of rusty triple-hooks hanging on 
by the merest threads of wire. 


“Looks as if it might have been a wagtail once,” I said 
dubiously. 


“Yes, young fella. It’s the blessed wagtail herself.”’ 


“But look, Eels, I thought you said you had buried it in his 
coffin?” 


The eyes in his thin puckered face looked lugubriously across 
the waste of water. “The devil tempted me,” he muttered. “I 
couldn’t find it in me heart to let that blessed wagtail go down into 
the grave. The night of Old Tom’s wake I abstracted it from his 
box, and put in an oul wagtail of me own in its place. But when 
the trumpet sounds on the last day Old Tom will wake and look for 
his wagtail, and then the fat will be in the fire. However, that might 
be a long time off yet. Try out that bait now, avic, and the Man 
Above be good to us all!” 


{ mounted the bait to humour him. It was indeed a sorry object, 
time-broken as the hands which long ago had fashioned it and 
which now in the grave were no more than nerveless claws of in- 
articulate bone. I released the catch of my modern spinning-wheel 
and cast the poor relic in under the grass-weed at the edge of the 
pool. There was an unmericful snap of fierce jaws and all hell at 
once broke loose. It took all my strength to hold the rod, and Eels 
was hard put to hold the boat against the plunge and drive of the 
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mighty fish. Half an hour of time and half a mile of water the fight 
lasted. Every reed-clump in sight was set in motion, and the float- 
ing leaves of the water-lilies were tossed and tangled as if in the 
wash of a passing barge. Eels cursed and prayed under his breath, 
the wheel’s ratchet whined and sang, my heart thumped, but the 
line held and the ancient wire of the wagtail, as if by a miracle, 
defeated all the berserk fury of the water-wolf. At last I brought 
him alongside. Eels, the perspiration pouring from under the peak 
of his cap, got the gaff in his gills, and it took the two of us all our 
time to haul him aboard. ? 

“Twenty pounds if he’s an ounce!” muttered Eels, measuring 
him with a melancholy eye. “Praise to be the Man Above, young 
fella, but one fine day the two of us will roast alive in Hell for 
this!” 

—EUGENE WATTERS 


EVENING PASTORAL 


Distances lay crouched around, 

Till half-hours took the sun away 

Now starpick fangs of night come out 

And bruises deepen on the day. 

When Dark’ from trees in shadows peep 
(or sunlight choking gasps a shade) 

The twilight ooze sifts silhouette 

From form, and features fade. 


Eoin RAYMOND STAUNTON. 


SNOW 


By RICHARD KELLY, Senior II. 


It comes quickly and quietly 
and slowly parachutes to a 
home an a blade of green 
grass. But you are given 
plenty of warning. You get 
time to lock the doors, to 
bring in the cat, to close 
the windows and cover up 
the coal. And then the snow 
comes. Usually a bitter wind 
from the extreme North or 
a clean but calm chill in the 
early hours of twilight an- 
nounces it’s arrival. 


Then after the first fall we run upstairs and look out of the 
window, or peep out the front door to see how many inches it has 
grown. It’s now we change favour. Our faces adopt an angry frown, 
we think about the evening paper, no post in the morning, no 
joint for dinner, just the chicken bones for soup. “If this cursed 
snow does'nt melt by tomorrow morning... .” 


But oh no! Do we ever appreciate the beauty of the laden fields? 
The dainty poplars in their wedding gowns awaiting the marriage 
of Spring? Your crunchy tread reminds you all the time it’s there. 
Even if you get a spade to clear it from your path you have to 
sigh and rest, and there around you is the icing of Spring, and a 
procession of sheep, slowly, seeking shelter. 


When I first meditated on this rebirth of the earth, I was on a 
walking tour in the Wicklow Mountains. Certain things began to 
flash into my mind. “Was this the confession of the earth?” T 
asked myself. T began to think deeper and deeper on the matter 
until a third fall hastened me on a down-hill journey homewards. 

Still I contemplated, “‘was this bitter cold the penance of nature? 
didn’t it kill the weeds, the poisonous berries and the weak flowers? 
“Tt stifled some isolated violets, a few delicate snowdrops and a 
crop of early potatoes. Then, when all the undesirable growth of 
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the earth was sufficently suffocated, the sun arose on the third 
day and gave life and happiness to fertile fields of crops—to in- 
nocent flowers and strong-willed daffodils. My theory began to 
spread a little light. To me it seemed quite sensible. 


It was only in the middle of the afternoon that the sun slipped 
out of it’s hiding place, and beat down fiercely on the rocks and 
heather, The air began to quiver with a light hazy mist. Already 
the snow began to melt into little trickles of water, which ran 
over the dry earth and made a thousand gay little sounds and 
noises, gentle murmurs like children whispering together. They 
gurgled and bubbled uneasily among the rocks, flowed into one 
stream and joined another, happy to meet again after such a long 
silence in neighbouring streams. 

My little dog stood listening, and sniffing the air with his tiny 
trembling nose, suggested it was time for home. As we started 
back I found the snow cool and refreshing—a tonic for the trees 


in their illness. 
—RICHARD KELLY 


POEMS BY TOM MURRAY 


THE CHAPEL 


A quiet sanctuary, 
Of solemn seats 

A sacred artery 

of holy feats 

the sober pictures 
of a death 

and burning cinctures 
The servers’ stealth 
the awesome altar 
the noisy silence 
loving “‘pater”’ 

a burning lance. 
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THE “TWELFTH” 


By JAMES Morrissey, M II. 


THE loud beat of the drum and the piercing sound of the tin 
whistles could be heard faintly in the distance. The shop and 
stores of this part of the country were all closed. The people of 
the Protestant and Presbyterian religions lined the streets. But the 
Catholics stayed indoors; they did not venture out for fear of 
trouble. This was not their day of rejoicing. 

The day was the famous “twalfth,” the year — 1966. I stood at 
the junction separating Royal Avenue from York Street in Belfast. 
All the Orange Lodges had started off from Carlisle Circus at the 
bottom of the Antrim Road. No buses ran that day to the city 
centre and all stores had closed. I stood just on the edge of the 
footpath, not at all nervous, but quite excited. Groups of people 
gathered around me but I seemed to be the only one by myself. 
Young children were waving sixpenny “Union Jacks,” a little too 
vehemently, I thought. 


The Orangemen were coming in strong force with their different 
Lodges. The bands could be heard playing tunes like ““The Sash My 
Father Wore.” As the Lodges passed children walked on the street 
beside what seemed to be their native Lodge. Shouts of “Up King 
Billy” and “God Bless Ian Paisley” were to be heard from time to 
time from boisterous voices beside me. At one stage when a drum 
passed me, my heart seemed to beat with it. At times I noticed 
people on the footpath waving to members of Lodges with proud 
smiles on their faces. When the music of one of the Lodges ceased 
for a moment I noticed a sturdy drummer sweating like raindrops 
on a window, take a bottle from his pocket. After a few mouthfuls 
the bottle changed hands and the drumming was resumed with re- 
doubled fury. 

Each Lodge Master led his own Lodge. The most noticeable 
thing, I thought, was the fervour of the musicians; they played 
their instruments with great reverence for the man they were com- 
memorating. Just beside me I noticed two boys and their mother. 
When the eighth Lodge was passing they seemed on the watch for 
someone in the parade. I picked out a small red-faced man who 
resembled the boys, The father, I thought. This was verified 
when one of the boys said “There is my Daddy.” On seeing 
them the father seemed to put more vigour into the playing of his 
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tin whistle and more red into his face though he smiled while doing 
so. 

At times I noticed some people looking at me suspiciously. 
Suddenly I realised that | was wearing a light-green tie; were the 
people thinking that I was Irish and patriotic? I had heard pre- 
viously that Orange followers were quick to notice Irish people. I 
immediately left my place on the footpath. As I walked away I 
unknotted my tie and opened the top button of my shirt. I then 
manouvered myself among the people not far from my previous 
standing place. My mind was at ease again with my tie in my 
pocket. 

Coward? Me? Go up there and see for yourself. 


JAMES C. MORRISSEY. 


DEATH IN THE FAMILY 


An empty chair 
of black decoration, 
A silent despair 
and sad recitation. 
Pent up tears, 
A look of pain 
Loved for years, 
but what's the gain? 
Sad memories? 
Suicidal tendencies? 
friends “sorrys’’? 
doped fantasies? 
Tom Murray. 


THE 
STAINED 
GLASS 
WINDOW 


By JOHN BRODERICK 


THERE is an American magazine called “Time’ which I sometimes 
read, not for information but for fiction; on which level it is quite 
as amusing as a government white paper, or the report of a solemn 
commission on education, sex or the future of Irish industry. 

However, in a recent issue of this journal I came upon a phrase 
that struck me. The novelist, Truman Capote, interviewed on the 
subject of Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, remarked that the American 
public had turned her into a stained glass window. That was good. 
I thought about it. It occurred to me that there are a great number 
of people and institutions to which this simile might be applied. And 
one of them of course is the Irish Church. 


It seems to me that the Irish people have their clergy right where 
they want them: up the wall in a stained glass window, where they 
can take convenient pot-shots at them whenever they feel inclined. 
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This is not endemic to Ireland. Very similar attitudes are to be 
found in most countries with a strong Catholic tradition; but since 
we are a small nation with several ingrown and vividly marked 
characteristics such a relationship can be seen here in its most 
virulent form. Most of it is historical, and I do not propose to 
examine the various tragic events in our long history which caused 
such an unhealthy situation to come into being. It is sufficient in my 
opinion to mention only one. 

We are a dispossessed people. For many centuries we did not 
have freedom of religion and we did not.have freedom of tenure. 
Centuries ago we were bereft of our native Gaelic aristocracy, who 
rowdy though thy might have been, were at least chieftains in their 
own right. Those who set themselves up in their places, and who 
built those immense Georgian piles like Garbally Court which still 
dot the Irish countryside, were never regarded by the natives as 
anything other than usurpers — and heretics into the bargain. In 
short we had no natural social leaders. 


Now human beings are naturally hierarchical: all countries, 
societies and tribes since the world began have formed. themselves 
into various strata based on birth, intellect, wealth or sanctity. 
Socialism, which has helped to reform the moribund economic 
philosophy of the last two centuries, has merely succeeded in bring- 
ing into being a new managerial class. This can be seen in its 
purest form in Russia, where equality is a sick joke. Every society, 
large or small, has need of leaders, and where it has no choice it 
will turn to the nearest available substitute. The Irish turned to 
their priests. 

It was a very natural thing to do, In no country in the world have 
priests been so closely identified with their own people as in 
Ireland. For one thing all of them were of the people, which was 
never true of the clergy in more prosperous and sophisticated 
countries like Italy, France and Spain. There manners, ideas and 
politics were and are largely dictated by laymen; priests are not 
expected to pontificate on every subject under the sun. They are, 
of course, admired for their moral qualities; and humanity being 
what it is, often abused for them: but they are not expected to be 
the only educated members of the community. Such a tradition, 
which dates back to the middle ages when even kings were 
illiterate, has long since disappeared in the natural order of things. 
But in Ireland for many centuries, and right down to our own day, 
priests were the only. educated Catholics in any general sense of the 
word. The great mass of the people looked to them for leadership 
and also for learning. In addition to their spiritual duties which they 
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performed in dangerous times with the greatest courage and 
dedication, they were also expected to take the place of aristocrats, 
writers and advocates. In fact they were called upon to do too 
much. Too much reliance and too much respect can be dangerous 
things; for priests are but human. 

Nowadays things have changed. For one thing we have secured 
political freedom; and a ruling class, of sorts, has begun to emerge. 
For another, education, iargely through the efforts of the Church, 
has become widespread. The clergy are no longer the intellectual 
elite, although they remain the spiritual one. But the heritage of 
many centuries is not lightly cast aside. In our bones we do not 
really respect our new political leaders; and we are profoundly 
suspicious of our new intellectuals. The situation is further com- 
plicated by our general acceptance of a Victorian code of morality 
completely at variance with traditional Catholicism and the true 
Irish character. This is largely due to the rise of a Catholic middle- 
class in the nineteenth century which modelled its behaviour on its 
deadly equivalent in England. With no real social heritage of 
manners and ideas of our own we became Philistines; and have 
remained so. And the priests could or would do nothing about it. 
It was then that we put them into stained glass windows — a typical 
Victorian gesture. 


I am profoundly bored by that superficial type of anti-clericalism 
which blames every evil large and small on the church and the 
clergy. While it is no doubt true that individual priests and nuns 
may have given offence to sensitive boys and girls during their 
formative years. I do not believe that such scars would have festered 
so purulently if our relations with our clergy were more natural. 
Certainly there are ill-tempered, arrogant, sly and even thoroughly 
objectionable priests. So what? It would be odd indeed if there 
weren't. This should have nothing to do with our faith; and indeed 
it would not if we did not expect too much — and give too little. 


For we have not escaped unscathed from our history. Kept for 
so long in a state of political servitude we have not as a nation a 
highly developed sense of responsibility like the English. Accus- 
tomed for so many centuries to look to our priests for the ordinary 
civilities of life, as well as the hope of salvation, we have adopted 
a childish attitude towards them. A Fr, is really a father in Ireland: 
and when things go wrong we blame him; nor will we allow him 
any of the necessary frailties of mankind. We are thus intellectually 
stunted and emotionally adolescent. 


It is sometimes said that this is the fault of the Church. My 
anti-clerical friends are forever complaining about the obscurantism 
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of the bishops and clergy who wish to keep us in a state of intellec- 
tual bondage. | am always being told about priests who are rude, 
ignorant, arrogant, dim-witted, scheming, hypocritical and obsessed 
with money. When one gets down to examine those charges one 
finds that they are rarely followed up by any concrete evidence: the 
anathemas of the Irish laity are very general indeed. The stained 
glass window is peppered with anonymous pellets. Yet it survives; 
and few in their hearts really want it shattered. I am one of those 
who wish it were. 


The reasons are many and pressing? People are nowadays inclined 
to be more critical and less easily pleased than they were at one 
time. Whether they are better educated than their forefathers is not 
the point: they think they are, and that in he long run is what 
counts. But old attitudes die hard; and when they are emotional 
ones it takes a very long time to adjust them to changing con- 
ditions. Outwardly modern young people are more self-confident 
and certainly more pragmatic than former generations. Inwardly 
they haven’t changed much. (One doubts if the generations ever 
do). But in Ireland at any rate the situation between clergy and 
laity is a delicate and even dangerous one, It seems to me to call 
for a more adult approach on the part of the layman; and this will 
not come about so long as we continue to regard our priests as 
men apart. In a sense of course they are; they are consecrated and 
Wwe are not. But socially speaking a certain gulf remains. [t will not 
be bridged by that sort of negative criticism on the part of the laity 
which is far too common in this country. A certain amount of 
anti-clericalism is necessary and even desirable; but it ought to be 
constructive, for the Church is here to stay. The whole atmosphere 
is at present too tense and too emotional. When a priest fails in 
his duty through human weakness we all profess to be profoundly 
shocked and make many hypocritical noises; when he draws atten- 
tion to the moral law, which it is his vocation to defend, we charge 
him with bigotry and narrow-mindedness. At the moment the 
Church is slowly, as is its wont, adjusting itself to passing con- 
ditions, (I should like to stress the word ‘passing’.) What are the 
laity in Ireland doing about it beyond the usual buzz-buzz of 
grumbling gossip? Very little in my opinion. A little anti-laicism on 
the part of the clergy might do no harm at all; we have heard 
enough of the opposite opinion. 

I do not think that many priests would object to stepping down 
from their stained glass window and joining us on the ground. 
Most of them know that a villian is no less of a villian when he is 
mounted on a pedestal; they also know that a man of good-will has 
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nothing to lose and a great deal to gain from walking about in the 
market place. We cannot go on having it both ways. It is time for 
us to realise that priests are flesh-and-blood like everybody else; 
and not set apart and above us, loved and hated at the same time. 
In short it is time for us to grow up, Fifteen hundred years ago 
St. Jerome remarked that it is no fault of Christianity if a hypocrite 
falls into sin. It is salutary to reflect that this profound observation 
applies to clergy and laity alike, There were no stained glass win- 
dows in St. Jerome’s day. 


I should like to conclude with a small tribute to St. Joseph's. 
Apart from the fact that it is one of the places that I love best on 
earth, I am glad to be able to say that I left it with no false ideas 
about the Irish clergy. This was in part due to the remarkable man 
who was President of the College in my day. He is dead now, and 
this praise will not embarass him; for although he was vain in 
some ways he did not really like being praised to his face. I was in 
many ways a difficult pupil. If Catholic education were really as 
rigid and unfeeling as it is sometimes accused of being, I would 
either have been expelled or beaten into line. As it was I was treated 
with the greatest consideration and understanding, although dis- 
cipline was far from lax, | made friends in Garbally which I am glad 
to say | have kept to this day; nor do I feel it necessary to be other 
than myself when I am with them. And although I am an Irish 
writer, and a banned one at that, I have never become anti-clerical. 
For I learned one priceless lesson at Garbally: Catholicism accepts 
people as they are, not as they would like others to think they are. 


JOHN BRODERICK 
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I Remember 


By MicHAkL Casey, Senior II. 


JOE was sitting beside me in 
sixth class. We got on well 
together because there was a 
kind of unspoken understand- 
ing between us. Anyway he 
helped me with my Irish and 
I did likewise for him with his 
English. ab 

I can remember him sitting sue & “ree 
beside me with his long bushy hair and his amusingly sharp 
features. He had a “‘ball-point’’ nose which he rubbed tenderly 
with his index finger when he was thinking or going to say some- 
thing important. I always felt a sense of security when he was sit- 
ting beside me because he filled the air with the healthy smell of 
carbolic soap. He was a fanatic on cleanliness. He wore a long 
“bredin” pants which was buttoned at the knees and which tickled 
my legs when I sat beside him. 


One summer evening at the beginning of the Primary Certificate 
we were discussing our ambitions. 


“I’m going to be a priest,’’ I remarked, feeling very proud of 
myself. I felt that the priest came first in the social scale, the doctor 
next and I wasn’t quite sure whether the bank manager or the post- 
master came third. 


“I'll probably end up in England like my brothers,” Joe mut- 
tered as if resigned to his fate. I was shocked. I always hated the 
English for the misery and famine I felt they had caused in 
Ireland, and the idea that Joe,would associate with these monsters 
was a cruel blow to my conviction. 


““Wouldn’t you like to be a priest or something?” I suggested 
showing my distaste at his previous remark. 
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“Oh, sure I'd love to be a priest,” he replied quickly, trying to 
justify himself, : 

“It’s alright for you to talk, but I have to help provide for the 
family as soon as I’m fourteen.’’ My distaste subsided as rapidly 
as it had risen, and I realised that we Irish and not the English were 
our OWn worst enemies. To think that he could have no trace of 
ambition, just because he was poor. 


Looking back on it now I feel cheated in my sympathy. Joe 
comes home every year dressed in his cheap “flashy” clothes and 
his even cheaper Yorkshire guttural. He has changed beyond re- 
cognition. A drunken expression illumines his face and he has lost 
all his warmth and friendliness. When I look back now on the 
wonderful time we spent roaming together, I feel sorry for him 
because of what he could have been had he really wanted to. Yet 


now I realise that God only forsakes those who have forsaken 
themselves, 


—MICHAEL CASEY. 
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Looking through 
a Window 


By JOHN COLLERAN 


Senior IT, 


He stood there, at the corner 
looking into the window of the 
toy-shop. Just a ragged little 
boy — an urchin of no con- 
sequence. At least that’s what 
the passers-by thought of him 
as they hurried by through the 
grey evening light. He sensed 
their disdain for him in the 
way the men brushed past with averted gaze. The women swayed 
unconsciously away to avoid dirtying their new clothes by contact 
with the grubby hands entwined behind his back. Their indifference 
didn’t matter to him. Here, standing at this corner, looking into 
this window — his window, he felt he owned the whole world. 
Every evening he made his way here from his dull house by the 
quays. It was not directly on the quays — that would have been 
some consolation, as he loved to watch the river flowing tirelessly 
onwards to the sea, to listen to the throbbing noise of the grimy 
boats plying the choppy waters, or to envy the seagulls effortlessly 
skimming over the opaque green waves. He lived in one of the 
sheltered alleys running parallel to the river, one of the stale back- 
waters of the city. His home was one of many red brick houses — 
all dirty, all the same, as they stood looking out on the squalor 
through naked windows. The heavy quietness was penetrated only 
by the rumble of traffic in the distance, coming over the rooftops 
like the soft murmuring of poems learnt long ago. After school the 
stillness would be broken by the shouts of children at play on the 
cobbles of the deserted roadway. There they could play football 
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without any interference from traffic. The place was a cesspool for 
all things drab and dismal in the city, 

Tom peered through the window, his face pressed close to the 
cold glass. The dull world merged with the mist behind him. There 
were no toys at home but now he owned all those in the brightly 
coloured window. See that gun in the corner — the one with the 
ivory-like grips; had he not passed many a long evening wishing it 
were his own? He had more enjoyment with it in his boyish dreams 
than if it were really his. 


That toy train at the bottom of the window, beside the roller 
skates; that was his favourite toy. He had even planned how he 
would lay it out in the musty room where he slept at home. He 
would lay down the track beneath the foot of the bed, where he and 
his older brother slept. Then it would run along, over the bare 
boards, passing under the rickety old washstand by the window. 
That would make a fine tunnel too (he had thought). From there 
it could run back across the floor again passing between his old 
wellingtons, as between the lofty walls of a ravine, to join up with 
the rails under the bed. 


This evening as he looked into the darkened window, he saw the 
reflection of the street lamps behind him, stretching away into the 
distance, in the cold, hard glass. An odd feeling came over him 
and he felt that something was missing. Then he realized what was 
wrong. The toy submarine was no longer there. He remembered it 
now distinctly, and with the memory came a sadness. It had been 
one of the nicest toys in the window. Perhaps one of those super- 
cilious boys with rich fathers had it. He might even be playing with 
it in his bath now. Tom remembered finding an old comic in the 
gutter, with a picture of a little boat in a bath. That was what the 
children of rich people did, he thought. He himself had only seen 
a bath twice — once in his aunt’s house in Athlone, when his 
mother had brought him to visit her; and once when he was on a 
message to the big house at the end of the next road, he had seen 
one through an open door as he waited in the hall. 


His mind drifted away from the submarine and the old comic, 
and once more he turned his attention to the window. He thought 
the reflection of the street lamps in the cold glass looked very warm, 
and he wanted to follow it on through the window, until he stood 
under the very last lamp. Then he thought he would be happy. In 
the window he saw the reflected lights of a car come towards him, 
and then veer to the left, down a side-street, filling the dark alley 
with its warm light. 

There weren’t many people on the street now — mostly dark 
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figures hurrying by, on some business of their own, with their coat 
collars turned up against the cold wind. Here and there couples 
made their way gaily to the pictures. He couldn’t understand what 
the boys saw in those girls. They were all the same, he thought: — 
all bearing a strong resemblance to his sister, who always told his 
mother, when he did something out of the way. Girls were no good 
anyway. They couldn’t play cowboys, or kick a  foot- 
ball, and he had never known any girl, who hadn’t run away, 
screaming, when he had shown her his collection of spiders. 

He looked in the window again. He saw a drop of rain hit it and 
roll down the glass. Then another, and another snaked down the 
cold pane, shattering the warm image of the street-lamps. He did 
not realize what they were at first, until a large drop hit his head. 
“Oh Damn!” he thought, “‘it always rained early these nights, and 
that meant he had to go home earlier, as his threadbare jacket 
would not keep out the rain. His thin frame shivered as a big drop 
rolled down his neck. 

Reluctantly he turned away from the window and walked down 
the street oblivious of the pitter-patter of the rain on the footpath. 
It was quite heavy now, giving a ghostly appearance to the dark 
streets. There were few lights in this part of the city, but he did 
not mind the darkness. He looked up, and saw the black chimneys 
silhouetted against the grey background of scudding cloud. They 
reminded him of the tugs he had seen on the river, ploughing 
through the waves on windy days. The rain was light now. He 
thought it would be stopped by the time he got home. 

It was. As he reached the end of the dark forbidding row of 
houses the clouds were breaking up, and the stars were beginning 
to appear. At first they were just blobs of light through the thin veil 
of cloud, then crystal clear points of light — each one a world of 
its own — he thought. 

Now he was at the door of his own house. The empty windows 
gaped at him, and in one, the reflection of the moon, crazily distor- 
ted, met his eyes as he hesitated outside the door. Then he opened 
it furtively, and a black cat ran out past him into the lonely road. 
He felt the faint smells of the house assail his nostrils. This was his 
home! He longed to go to his room, and lie on the bed opposite 
the window. There he would watch the stars, until sleep came. In 
the morning the distant sounds of the great city awakening would 
be wafted over the shining rooftops through his window to him. 

This thought comforted him, and as he went into the kitchen to 
face his father, who would perhaps, be a little drunk, he hoped his 
mother would be there to stand up for him. 


JOHN K. V. COLLERAN. 
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THE CRAPPIAD 


COLBERT KEARNEY 


This is a new translation from the Shaver Collation (NLI. 127) with 
textual notes and critical apparatus by Dr. Sluice, Ph. D., Professor 
of Pordiology and Politics, U.C.D, The seven fragments are listed 
A -G. 


The Author’s Preface: 


Ye Olde Crappiad 
An Heroicall Poem 


set forth by ensaumple of the Learned Ancients, wherein is 
related the birth of Master Bertram Crappe* and the sundrie 
euents of his life* culminating in the Ellephem War, the part 5. 
plaid in the aforementioned campaign by Morris More Mac 
Sheoneen, son of Crappe.* By the by are present sundrie 
ribaldries* for those who haue eies to see and noses to smelle. 


To Fine Gaeils Everywhere 10. 
The Author Dedicates this poem 


“Others to some feint meaning make pretence”’ Dryden 
“O puer, ut sis uitalis metuo” Horace 
“.. -bodachan fuail” Eibhlin ni Chonaill 


Notes: 
LINE 4 Lost 
5 Mostly lost 
7 Mostly lost 
8 Never found (?) 


THE A-FRAGMENT 


The roistrous ramblings of the female tongue* 
And the vulgar blushing of the cankrous lung* 
T sing*, and pray that I will be alert 
In telling of the martyrdom of Bert. 
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Because my theme is high and phantasmagorical 
I will not call on any muse historical 

Who sits there smoking by the Pierian Spring 
To grease my lower larynx while I sing.* 

She whom I seek is lying all alone. 

Goddess of Middle-classes, Pogmuhone.* 

Say then, Pogey, Envy on your lap, 

Whence arose what anger in what Crappe. 


THE B-FRAGMENT 


20 


September came and with it came the post 
Addressed to Mrs. Ida’s son, the most 
Unassuming child - and clever too - 

Whom I have ever seen, or you, or you. 
September rain was falling down on Eire* 

As Bert and his mother, home from the Riviera, 
Opened the door and there before them found 
The fatal envelope upon the ground. 


LINE 1 Reference to author’s fifth wife. 


25 


30 


2 Author was a chain-smoker. 

3 of. Milton and also Rolling Stones Decca f,12220 
10 Obviously a scribal error. 
17 Loe. cit. 


Having placed the letter in her hand he 

Poured his mother’s customary brandy*; 

She read, he gave, she drank and then the mother 
Flopped in the chair and screamed out for another*. 
Ce (a) Sc OE cl cs Ot ee AI ee iS 
This blasted fool will not do as he pleases. 

I'll see the stupid lout will stink in gaol 

That dares insinuate a Crappe could fail. 

Some silly clown just up from Ballinasloe*, 

My God, the nerve! My son?! The cheek! I'll show 
These peasants, and their patriotic rules 

And that language, unsuitable for fools! 

Mrs. Ida Crappe - for it was she - 

Walked to the window and looked out to sea;* 


as 
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Bertram tugged his mother’s mini-skirt 
And asked if he had failed the Leaving Cert. 
Answer she made none but let a roar 

And flung the fatal letter on the floor, 
Started to scream and then began to moan 
And then she dived upon the telephone.* 


LINE 22 The high point of agricultural genius. 
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50 
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24 Another brandy, that is. 

25 All attempts at reconstruction have failed. 

29 A small village thought to have been in Mayo. 
34 She obviously did not live in Mullingar. 

40 Cf. Euripides Alkestis 11. 10987-10985. 


All heaven frowned and down in hell they smiled 
As Mrs. Ida Crappe the numbers dialled. 
Another brandy, then with accent terse 

She told her mother all about the Erse.”* 

Then she rang Linda, had a cry with Maggie. 
Comforted Grace, Cicelle, Joanne and Aggie*. 
Some were home from France and some from Spain, 
All had large brandies and each one did complain 
That her belovid son had been illtreated 

By governmental demons, those conceited 

+ Soe 6 ore * *£ * *&£ & & asses* 
Who would not part with those essential passes 

In Trish for their children, it’s not cricket! * 

And if it is it’s on a sticky wicket. 

They said and soon the pearls were heard to rattle 
As Ida and the rest prepared for battle. 


LINE 44 c.f. letters to the editor in any newspaper. 


46 The author’s way of remembering his wives. 


51 A filthy, rotten, vulgar, tactless ribald, obscene, tastless, 


ugly, verminous, pornographic line and easily the best 
line of the poem. The translator, however, did not 
understand it and could not, therefore, translate. The 
translator’s telephone number is Dublin 52004. 


THE C-FRAGMENT 


Meetings were summoned and the Crappes made motions* 
Against the Connrads* and their Ersey notions; 
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Letters were written, business stood still— 

60 The Crappes would not be pushed against their will. 
Plans were made to prove by subtle trick 
That Crappes were not as backward or as thick* 
As certain people might be led to think. 
“By Jove*, I say, we're not, we'll raise a stink.” 

65 The Crappes assembled then, from near and far, 
Crappes from Dunleary*, Crappes from Mullingar; 
All over Ireland Crappes were on the trail 
Marshalled by the Crappes of Fine Gael*. 
Some began to scream and some to bawl, 

70 While those who couldnt walk were seen to craw]; 
All were united in the cause of Bert 
Against the demons of the Leaving Cert.* 
And their leader? Who else could fill the gap 
But Morris More mac Sheoneen, son of Crappe. 


LINE 57 ef. Mulhockey ‘Ancient Irish Pastoral Passtimes’ . 


58 Members of Connrad na Gadelidige (?). 

62 Vulgar usage of dimensional physics. 

64 Mother of Pogmuhone and other divinities. 

66 Middleclass spelling of Dun Laoghaire. 

68 An organisation for the betterment of Crappes. 

72 Anannual summer holiday provided by the 
government for students of both sexes. 


THE C-FRAGMENT 


75 Crappes were in waiting for the coming day 
When Morris would call them into the fray, 
But by what means he would conduct the war 
Was only known to the people of Rathgar* 
Till the secret letters came and all did smile: 
80  Crappes will not war in open, *tis COVERT GUILE! 


They said: “Brethren and Sistern* of the Crappy Order, 


To put the enemy into disorder 

We'll skulk like tigers in\the tigergrass*. 

All we want is that our sons might pass 
85 This silly old exam, but we'll pretend 

That this is not, in fact, our principal end: 
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Say in your slogans (so everyone will read them) 
That what we want is democratic* freedom; 

We don’t want to abolish but improve 

That ancient glorious language we all love. 


LINE 78 A suburb of Dublin, pronounced Rawthgawr, an 
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ancient stronghold of Crappes. cf. Hall’s definition of 
sex — those things in which coal is carried in Rathgar. 
Ruined by students. 
81 Another variant reading is ‘cystern’. 
83 Stolen from E.R.W. per T.S.E. or vice versa. 
88 Political term, signifying mob-rule. 


Skillfully organise a small debate 

With the Connradists - Those blighters whom we hate -, 

Invite them to the Mansion House* some night 

And when they come we’ll show our Crappy might: 

We'll kick them from behind, and slyly pull 

Every strand of hair from every skull, 

Gouge their eyes out of their vulgar sockets 

And carry these trophies home within our pockets 

That our descendants may in the future see 

Just how we won for them their liberty. 

And brothers, should the opportunity come 

Don’t hesitate to pinch them in the ***.” 
(Here the learned reader is advised to read the poem 
by Dr. Johnson entitled “The Vanity of Human Wishes’ 
or, failing that, to listen to the Rolling Stones’ version 
of the lyric ‘It’s all over now’ or, failing both, to absorb 
the Old English Ballad ‘I saved for a month to go to 
Brighton but my sister hit me with a rusty hatchet and 
bought a dolly with my money’.)* 


LINE 93 Thought by the consensus of academic opinion to 


have been an intellectual public tavern where the wits 
wet their whistles in the winter. 

102 An interesting line for which many reconstructions 
have been offered. Here is a selection —Wrenn: head 


Klaeber; shoulder-blade. Sedgefield: bald-spot. Bliss: 
( open-air. Cassidy: drum. 
At this stage the ms. for all intents and purposes ends. There are 


three other tiny fragments - known as the Bronco fragments because 
of the name of the small slips of paper on which they were found. 
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THE BRONCO FRAGMENTS: 


B. 11, 10876-108659* heel 
‘My name was once James Crappe, now It Is Jim”. 
(It seems the crappe was beaten out of him.) 

FE. 11. 34562896-56739781 (Known also as bingo)* 
Morris lay there, a chair wrapped round his head, 
Surveyed the situation, and was dead. 

G. 11. 34567823456-23456784567432* 

A Connradist when asked about this caper 
Was heard to laugh aloud and say ‘White Paper 


*The numbering of the lines is hypothetical. 


Appendix 


The ms is found only in the National Library of Ireland. The dialect 
is hard to place - some say one area, some say another - and the 
writing is in Latrinal Cuneiform B. 

Dr. Shaver spent many years studying the Latrinal Archives and 
to him goes the credit of finding the tiny slips of paper and collat- 
ing them. 

General Strike, the military expert, after many years’ study has 
concluded that the Crappes were routed at the Battle of the Man- 
sion House mainly because Morris went mad and crowned himself 
king of Ireland with a chair. 
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My Bua, ale 


By DeEcLAN SWEENEY, Senior [, 


I Hab admired Ethna for quite a while beforehand, but I could 
never really muster up the courage to approach her for a date. 
However my chance came when she arrived at my pal’s house one 
evening during a record session. She came for Georgina, my 
friend’s sister, but Georgina had gone to town. Much to my delight, 
she decided to wait for her return. Once we were introduced, I 
awaited my chance. In the course of conversation she happened 
to mention, casually, that she would love to see the film showing 
in the Astoria. Although I couldn’t even recall its title I said that 
I was hoping to go too. ““Now’s your chance,” I muttered to 
myself as I clasped my hands nervously. I was really tongue-tied 
as I tried to phrase the question in my mind and I gave an em- 
barassing cough as I tried to get rid of the seemingly monstrous 
lump in my throat. I could feel the beads of sweat oozing from my 
hands as I bruised them together in frustration. “Ethna,” I gasped 
blushingly, “would you like to come with me tomorrow night to 
the pictures?” I thought I detected a hesitant note in her voice as 
she answered, “I'd like to very much.” I was really thrilled. 

We had agreed that her father should leave her at my house the 
following evening. So to create a good impression I decided to be 
prepared early. Mum giggled quietly as I rushed about excitedly 
and Pop began to tease when I approached him for cash. But it 
seemed nothing would go right, The collar of that shirt of mine 
was sq darn stiff that I had to keep my neck rigid in order to 
maintain a fairly respectable appearance. But what really angered 
me was that stubborn tie. The knot I made would never fit in 
properly with my collar. I almost tore it to shreds in exasperation. 
However, after washing my polish-stained hands, and tracing my 
missing trousers, I had overcome most of the minor obstacles. It 
was only then I realised I had to wait another hour before Ethna’s 
arrival so T sat down and began to sweat it out. Then I began to 
consider all the blunders I might make and I felt like abandoning 
the whole idea. It was too late. The doorbell rang sending a tingle 
of fear down my spine. “This is it’! I exclaimed, as T stumbled 
towards the door. Sure enough, there she stood, more dazzling 
than ever, all ready for the big date. As I began to proceed with 
the daring venture she came closer and whispered “T’ve a little 
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confession to make.” “What's that? I enquired breathlessly. 
“Well.” she said “I think it’s only fair to tell you that I’m very 
nervous, since this is my first date.” I gazed at her in astonishment 
“Oh, that’s alright, there’s a first time for all of us,” [ replied, non- 
chalantly, I laid a steadying hand under her arm and we were on 


our way. 


DECLAN SWEENEY 


TO THE MOST REV. DR. DIGNAN, 
LATE BISHOP OF CLONFERT 


Now we must praise a good man 
In the fair See of Brendan; 

Fair field for a verse here 

In the field and the mitre. 


From the Suck to the Grey Lake 
With its walls and lineage 

And its life-giving spare earth 
Bound to the rain, is Clonfert. 


He whose reign is ended here 
Was as the land is austere, 
Thin, brilliant as the wet air 

In March light, my dear master. 


Prince, it is not common death that moved 
These spare lines to the praise of your estate, 
But the years remembered and their good grace 
In the joining of these two which I have loved. 


EUGENE WATTERS, 


CAPPAGH, FINGLAS, DuBLIN II. 
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“Time Gentlemen. 
Please” 


JOHN J. BrRopeRICK, Senior II, 


“Time gentlemen please” — 
[ shouted, striving to make 
my voice audible above the 
noise and clamour that sur- 
rounded me. It was a Sat- 
urday night and mine was 
the almost impossible task of 
coming between dedicated 
men and their pints. But 
nobody seemed to take this 
gentle hint, notwithstanding 
that it was almost closing 
time. I mentioned this fact 
to them but there was no 
— response. I reminded them 
of the fine incurred by those who remain after drinking hours, of 
the Garda station just up the street, and painted an alarming 
picture of the guards waiting outside to pounce on us. But they 
knew the guards as well as I did, that they were rarely seen after 
dark, as they preferred the cosy barracks to the rigours of night 
duty. Anyway the sergeant was on holidays and wasn’t due back 
for another week. 


Near me were four farmers, three of them avidly listening to 
their companion who was luridly describing an accident which 
he had witnessed during the day. It seems that a car, travelling at 
no more than 25 m.p.h., and driven by a sedate old gentleman, 
hit a telegraph pole, knocking it to one side. Neither the car nor 
its occupant was badly damaged, and so the old gentleman was 
able to resume his journey, shaken but unhurt. When the raconteur 
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had finished, his listeners began to decry the folly of youth and the 
“mad” oraze for speed, taking the accident as an example. They 
didn’t know “what the workd was coming to” and began “ 
reminisce about their youth when a cat was a rare and wonderfu 
sight. rd 
Suddenly a tall, incredibly thin, man began to sing in a g 
reedy ee Immediately there was a reverent soe He 
spent 30 years in England, saved some money and return a ae 
down and marry. So far he had done neither. He ae ? ig : as 
clutching the counter to maintain his balance. When he es te 
there was a round of applause and he was oe ane es 
another bar.” Instead of complying with the request he a pe 
bitter tears, bewailing the loss of a distant relative who | ei 
many years before. His eee wie ie ey ae (ee a 
tried to placate him only to be accu De ew 
ey when I die’. The nephew seemed to resen 
ue the row I had to go over and reconcile the two of aa . 
I led the singer out to his car and the nephew drove : 


When I went back inside I noticed that two ees = 
were in the middle of the floor, making all Pe i aa 
looked like a fight. One of them had been an sig y : ae 
British Army and was discharged on medical es S. vo. 
on his pension and on the dole. His opponent lived on 


rinking sociably together all night and I could 
be Komen _ to why they should suddenly have a nie a 
inquiring as to the cause, I was told that the ex-army chap 
given out to the other for 
ictable reaction. | oe 
They had already divested themselves of their coats an iS 
i i _ The fight had no sooner begun 
zr Tt eet al » solemnly removed ¥ false pose 
and laid them with great care on the counter. After t cit cz 
could continue and they willingly agreed to my ae ee 
they make it up. Soon after the ex-army bo vies 
toilet, to reappear a few minutes later, hissing bes 
his toothless gums. It gradually transpired that he 
his precious false teeth down the lavatory. 


When the tumult over the teeth died down, one of we ere 
telling a story which was told to him by the eget the =. - 
It seems that as the curate was clipping the hedge © 5 
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house he was approached by an old tinker looking for alms. As 
they chatted together the Angelus bell rang and they both took off 
their hats and blessed themselves. The tinker merely blessed him- 
self, genuflected, blessed himself again and replaced his battered 
old hat. It took the curate somewhat longer to say the Angelus 
and when he had finished he said to the tinker: “Tell me Charlie— 
how were you finished so quickly before me?’’. The tinker shook 


himself, paused for a moment and replied gruffly: ‘Practice, 
Father”. 


By now it was late. I was really getting worried when a discreet 
tap at the window brought me outside. There I was confronted by 
a middle-aged woman, determined and unshakeable. She wanted to 
know if “her Seamus” was inside. When I replied in the affirmative 
she ordered me to tell him that she was outside. When I told this 
to Seamus he immediately blanched, made a lame excuse to his 
companions and hurried out the door. No wonder they introduced 
Ban-Gardai! Once one had made the break, the others were soon 
to follow suit. One by one, they all finished their drinks, bade me 
goodnight and hurried out the door. Soon there only remained 
myself and two regulars who made it their practice to arrive just 
before closing time and delay as long as possible. They finished 
their drinks, came over and asked for two more. I smiled frostily 
but cbliged. These they hurriedly drank and went slowly out the 
door leaving me with an empty shop, my tired and aching feet and 
the question—‘“‘Ts it ever worth it?” 


Outside the men were gathered in a group—the lighted ends of 
their cigarettes, little spots of red that moved and jerked in unison 
with their lips. The silence of the night was broken only by their 
whispered conversation, interspersed with laughter and gruff 
coughs. Eventually they headed homewards, leaving only a wall 
of silence behind. 


JOHN J. BRODERICK 
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“QKLAHOMA” CAST, CHRISTMAS 1966 


Revival 


PHILLip PEeTrir 


IN this article I am going to take up the question of whether the 
traditional Irish culture and the native Irish language, should be 
revived. I must say from the beginning that I do not believe in the 
Irish revival, in the common sense of the term. But I do think that 
the question of revival needs to be raised and discussed. At present, 
it is only rarely treated seriously; some people toy with the 
question but most ignore it. It stands as a witness to our com- 
munal indifference and indecision. Here I want to present the case 
for revival, as best I can, and show why | think it is not sound. In 


this, | may prepare the way for a balanced and mature approach 
to the question, 


1. The case for Revival. 


I know only one respectable argument for revival; it is this: — 
Culture is the way of life of a people, their own particular way of 
thinking and feeling. Tradition is what lies behind a culture and 
feeds it from the past; it is what gives a culture its roots. Each 
generation has the duty to pass on the traditional culture to succeed- 
ing generations, No generation has the right to abandon its tradition 
and allow its culture to be swamped by that of another nation, But 
this is what is happening in Ireland to-day; our culture is breaking 
away from the tradition of our people and ceding before foreign 
influence. Our national identity is in suspense. We have the ob- 
ligation, therefore, to revive our native tradition and make it live 
again in a renewed culture. 
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That is the first part of the argument, the part which deals with 
culture; the second which deals with language, is as follows: — 
Every tradition has a language associated with it, and this language 
carries the traditional culture from generation to generation. The 
language of a people is big with inherited outlooks and attitudes; 
it is a witness to the cultural solidarity of each generation with the 
past. It follows that language is very important for the transmission 
of culture. This implies that in Ireland we must revive the Irish 
language, if we are to pass on Our traditional culture to the gene- 
rations who come after us, For it is this language which carries the 
tradition of the nation. It may seem possible in theory to build that 
tradition into the English language and hand it on unspoiled; but 
in practice it cannot be. An English-speaking Ireland must cease to 
be an Irish Ireland, because through English our culture is being 
swamped by foreign influences. If we are to retain our identity as a 
nation, we have no choice but to bring back the Irish language. 

The argument is a very interesting one but, to my mind, it is 
basically unsound, I will consider its two parts separately and 
discuss the notions central to them: culture and language. 


2. Culture. 

The concepts of tradition and culture both appear in the first 
part of the argument; culture seems to me to be the more fun- 
damental of the two. T. S. Eliot once described culture as a ‘peculiar 
way of thinking, feeling and behaving’; it is what makes a nation 
one. It appears in the various activities which give a people a 
national characteristic; it is made visible in the arts, the social 
system, the customs and the religion of a people. It lies behind all 
these phenomena, a pulsating but intangible life-force. It heaves 
and swells in the hearts of the people; it is the spirit of the nation. 
It goes with the farmer to the fields, it is there among the folk- 
singers in the local. It is the tone of the women’s gossip in the 
streets, it is the hushed silence in the C hurch at Consecration. It is 
everything which men take for granted in their daily lives. 

Tradition is culture in transit; it is the culture of a people as it 
is handed on from generation to generation. It is what makes a 
nation one through time; it is what transforms a chronicle of events 
into the history of a people. A national culture will vary from age 
to age. But it will not vary at random: it will develop. Tradition is 
a culture in development. ; 

We come now to the Irish situation. The question which faces 
us is whether our present culture is traditional. The experts seem 
to be agreed that it is not wholly so, that it is not the product of a 
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natural cultural development. The flight of the Earls left Lreland 
without a nobility; the society collapsed, unbalanced, and the 
traditional culture was jarred out of its proper development. Since 
then, there have been many more obstacles to that development; 
te oem os these was the change of language. The result 
r culture today is not r it mi 
imcdeaaepalg en a rooted as firmly, as it might have 


Are we to go along, therefore, with the first part of the ar 
and conclude that we have a duty to revive she tues diel do 
not think so. I believe that culture is a by-product of human living 
which is radically beyond man’s control. Where we have a com- 
munity of men, we will have a culture. But this culture is not 
something which these men can consciously shape. It is a spon- 
taneous growth which develops out of communal life and itself 
moulds communal life. It is the mind and heart of the people who 
form the community. There can be no collective effort to reshape 
the culture of a community. For that culture is implicit in all that 
the people do and think and say; it cannot become the explicit 
object of a collective act of will. The organised cultural revival is a 
myth, It does not touch culture. It merely imposes on people ‘an 
image of themselves which is false and empty, a ghost of what 
might have been. The image is a fantasy, the product of intellec- 
tual dreams; it is hollow and crusty and dry. At best, it will be 
ignored; at worst, it will engender cultural neurotics and nationalist 
cranks. And if the cultural revival is impossible, it cannot be a 


Be : ; : Nie 
oie is why I think the first part of the argument is incon- 


3. Language. 


The second part is inconclusive for the same reason. It is built 
on the cultural importance of language and concludes that a cul- 
tural revival is only possible through a language revival; this is 
supposed to be true especially of Ireland, where English is a means 
of foreign influence. But if there cannot be a cultural revival, it is 
vain to justify a revival of language in terms of the need for re- 
viving culture. The second part of the argument breaks down on 
the same issue as the first. What is there to be said, then for the 
attempt to revive Irish? 

Some people suggest that it is necessary to bring back Irish 
because English is foreign to the Irishman’s mentality. To me, this 
seems quite false. The language which most of the people use is, for 
that very reason, the language which is natural to them. This is the 
tongue which is the people’s own; it may not be the traditional 
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tongue, but it does everything for the people which a language 
should do. It is the sacrament of their culture: it is at once the 
symbol and the power of the spirit which binds them into a unity. 
Men do not experience merely, they interpret that experience; it is 
their language which provides them with a common scheme of in- 
trepation. The tongue which a people use, therefore, in the 
particular way in which they use it, is the sign and the source of 
their cultural unity as a nation. And this, is, inevitably, what English 
is for the Irish people today. I do not think there is any point in 
disowning English as a foreign language, an alien influence. It is 
our language; and that, by the very fact that we use it. 

I do not believe in the revival of Irish; I do not favour the inr 
position of the Irish language on people for whom it is not the 
native tongue. But I do believe in preserving and encouraging 
Irish. It is the language of our ancestors and has a very special 
claim on our interest. It carries the wealth of past ages which filters 
less perfectly through the English of the streets, All Irishmen have 
a great deal to gain by knowing, reading and speaking Irish; some 
Irishmen will find it helpful to write in Irish. I look for a know- 
ledge and love of Irish and a continuing Irish literary tradition; but 
I do not expect a widespread adoption of Irish. English will remain 
the principal language of the country, the language of the general 
public and of most literary men. But Irish must remain with us, 
even if under artificial! conditions. For it helps to nourish the 
spoken language in an idiom which is traditionally Irish, and to 
encourage a national consciousness of our origins. In this way, we 
can avoid the swamping of our culture, which the argument pre- 
dicts for an English-speaking Ireland. 


4, Conclusion. 


For me the revival is an empty cause. There is no possibility of 
changing our culture, there is no reason to change our language. 
But I do not look gloomily on the Irish situation. The links of our 
present culture with the national tradition may not be as firm and 
natural as we would like them to be; but that cannot be helped. And 
the fact that there are some links is heartening. Irish may not be the 
language of the majority, but it is not dead and shows no signs of 
dying. Besides, there is much in the life and thought of the people 
which is genuinely traditional. Most important of all, what seems 
to have been the core of traditional culture remains with us, It is 
a unique form of Christian consciousness, the people call it the 
Faith. It is this above all which shapes our culture; it is this which 
gives meaning to our hopes and desires, our fears and anxieties. We 
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are not just Christians, we are Irish Christians. This pinpoj 

st Ch : 7 pinpoints the 
hard core in Irish culture. We have here our link with Sein past; we 
have here our hope for the future. 


PHILIP PETTIT, 
Maynooth, 9-3-1967, 


Note — This article is the rewritten version of an article which 


appeared in “The Silhouette,’ a Maynooth Students’ d 
Easter, 1965. ¥ ents’ Magazine, for 


DO DROP IN 


By Martin O'Connor, Junror A. 


THERE are all kinds of visitors. Some are welcome and some are 
not. | have one particular aunt who comes visiting laden with gifts 
and I have another who comes with nothing except an enormous 
appetite. There are the other kind of visitors like tax-collectors 
They are never welcome. 

But, a visit that stands out in my memory is the one made by 
American relations one Summer. I will never forget it! ; 

One Saturday my parents received a letter saying that relations 
from America were coming to visit us. Naturally we were very 
happy about it all, as we had not seen these particular relations for 
a long time. Preparation began immediately, 

Every room was washed and cleaned twice over. The floors 
Were scrubbed until I thought my mother would wear them away. 
New delph _was bought. The refrigerator was packed with 
groceries. Wine from the Rhine was brought in and put away. 
Bedrooms and beds were arranged neatly. As usual, I got the 
worst part of the deal. I had to sleep on the floor in the sitting- 
room, New quilts were put on the beds. Pictures of America were 
put on the walls to make them feel at home! 

The big day dawned quietly. The sun was shining brightly and 
Aaa was As ae with itself. We could not know then, but 
tything would not be at insi isi 
tier ae peace inside a few days. The visitors 
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The father was a stout, loud-mouthed, cigar smoking man. His 
wife had the same qualities. Their son was a “teddy-boy in the 
making” type! Eddie was his name. He was christened ‘Junior’ by 
his father. Then we were introduced to an unexpected guest. A 
small boy who was a pal of Eddie’s. Eddie’s parents thought he 
might be lonely so they brought this fellow along. Al was his name. 
As time went by I saw that he would be in the same bracket as 
Eddie, if not higher up. 

They had an enormous amount of luggage and our hallway was 
packed with cases, packs and bags. Then our visitors were shown 
around the house. When Eddie found out he would be sleeping 
with my younger brother he broke into a tantrum and started 
beating the door with his fists! He wanted to sleep with Al. He 
did! 

The beds were too small by comparison with American beds, they 
said, but “they would have to do.”’ 

That night Eddie had another tantrum when he saw that our 
television was not coloured and was only twenty three inches wide, 
but it had to do him. My father brought out some wine and glasses 
and put them on the table. The father — Harry was his name, 
drank some — bottles! 

Although I am not an avaricious person I had expected a small 
gift, which I got. It was a small pencil-case full of pencils, with 
Esso Petroleum Company written in a bold red colour. Later I 
found out where they came from. Harry owned a successful filling 
station in San Francisco. 

They did not rise until half-past twelve in the mornings. They 
said it was not practical to get up at half-past nine. Then they ate 
all around them. The wine from the Rhine was gone after a day 
and another supply was brought in. Food was scarce after two days 
of incessant gluttony. 


Al and Eddie ran wild, Delph was smashed. Glasses were thrown 
to the ground and walked on. Names and drawings were inscribed 
on tables and chairs. Bedclothes were ripped apart. Locks were 
broken on doors and all these activities were passed away by Harry 
with the simple statement ‘let them have fun while they are young! ” 

I thought my mother’s nerves would go. My father would surely 
have bashed Al and Eddie against a wall if Harry were not there. 

Finally their day of departure came. They left us with a few 
words of farewell “if you are ever in the States, be sure to drop in.” 

We were left to survey the debris of our home. 


—MARTIN O'CONNOR 
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BRIEF CANDLE 


By LeonarD GOLDEN 


ToM with Love 


The land about was filled with rising light, 

and in the sky it seemed as if the birds 

must, with their piercing harmony of song, 

shatter to pieces their frail and delicate frames. 

Against the east, in silent majesty 

magnificent, the sun arose, as though 

aware the winter cold at last was gone. 

The boisterous waves came foaming towards the shore, 
the bay was speckled with gaily-coloured sails, 

and the air all golden with the breath of Spring. 


My footsteps echoed through the hollow rocks 
as eagerly I clambered to the shore. 

The beauty of the morning filled my heart 
with pain of inexplicable desire. 

I stopped and faced the bright glint of the sea, 
as tirelessly the racing waves rolled in. 

In, in, they came, and ever in, and in: 

my heart said they would come forever thus. 
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And ever thus they rolled, forever in, 

beckoning, as I stood there yearning for life, 

calling me to go with them that I 

might see the sun-drenched lands, and snow-capped peaks, 
the parched desert ways, and fertile fields of earth, 

the farthest, strangest corners of the world 

where people had a different-coloured skin, 

a different heritage, a different tongue. 


There would I find the meaning of my life, 

and there, I dreamed, fulfilment would be found, 
and all the peace and joy my heart desired, 

there would I go with th’endless waves of the sea. 
There would I go...... 

there was no island that | would not see. 
no tongue | would not hear. There was no pier 
at which I would not tie my sturdy boat, 

no hill T would not climb, nor ocean cross, 
there were no purple wines | would not drink 
to the dregs, nor scented dish I would not taste. 


1 would sail my boat to distant parts of the earth 

where the sun is ever blazing in the sky, 

and the air is full of laughter and of song, 

where man is free and life can never end...... 

and somewhere on this voyage of my life 

completion and contentment I shall find, 

and shall be happy. 

Thus would I go with the waves of th'eternal sea......... 


Ge Pe 
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Twilight was quickly coming to the earth, 

and stillness hung, a curtain o'er the land, 

and in the west the flaming sun had set 

reluctant, under a lilac-tinted sky; 

the waves were murmuring Gently by the shore. 
Far out to sea there hung a single light, 

—a lonely boat upon a lonely sea— 

The soft, still air that quiet night was touched 
with the chill that tells that summer soon must go. 
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Slowly 1 walked along the silken sands, 
silently; my footsteps made no sound. 

The peace of evening filled my heavy heart 
with quiet sorrow 

! stopped and faced the dim gleam of the sea 
as, merciless, the sleeping waves receded. 
Out, out, they went, forever further out, 
and my heart knew forever would they ebb 


Forever out they went, forever out, 

seeking the distant longed-for lands of earth 
where I have never been; seeing the men 
whom I have never seen; lapping the side 
of piers my broken boat has never touched. 


Never now can vanished dreams come true, 
nor ever can I sail to silver strands, 

or ever, ever see the sun-soaked sands 

and scorching skies of distant song-filled lands, 
or ever walk those lonely desert ways; 

nor ever can I climb those cloud-capped peaks, 
or farm those fertile fields, so far away, 

or ever drink those dark-red wines, or taste 
strange foods of people with a different colour 
who have a different culture, a different tongue 
or ever find the peace and fulfilment which 

I dreamed of joyously so long ago. 


Back and back they go, my years of life, 
as out and out they go, the ocean waves. 
soon to be drowned in th everlasting sea 
Beyond . . . 
—Leonard Golden. 
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G-A-R-B-A-L-L-Y 


By Matr O’Brien, Senior II 


Two, four, six, eight, 
Who do we appreciate? 
G-A-R-B-A-L-L-Y 
Garbally! 


Only a player who rep- 
resented Garbally can really 
appreciate what that little 
rhyme means. 

I remember the first time 
| represented Garbally on a 
senior team. It was an 
“away-match” and so we 
were without the reassuring 
aid of supporters. The match was tough and the sun was blazing 
down soaking the remaining energy from my sweaty body. Then 
the shouting started“. . . two four six, eight etc.” and suddenly 
all seemed to waken up. A move was started by our forwards and 
the hard dry ball was passed skillfully in my direction. It 
reached me “I can’t Jet them down,” “I’ve got to score.” “This 
is the chance I am waiting for so long—the chance to prove myself” 
whispered the little voices inside me. I was ten yards from the 
narrow white line, I was going to go over it; my mind was made 
up and it was gone past “second thoughts”. Two bulky men 
blocked my path but determination conquered my fears and with 
a cat-like dive I was over. The cheering of the supporters, the 
praise of my own team-mates and that inward voice reassuring 
me I had’nt let Garbally down, all mingled together to produce a 
blushing but happy face. 


We won the game and I never scored for Garbally since. But 
that one game—though insignificant to most of the Garbally 
players—means a lot to me. Before it, IT was just one of those 
who played rugby and helped to provide an opposition to train 
the house team. But Lady Luck had smiled on me. Due to injury 
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there were three vacant places on the team. One by one the sub- 
stitutes expecting places were dismissed until—rather as a last 
resort—TI was selected to represent my Alma Mater. 

I felt different. I was responsible. If I played badly I would 
disgrace myself and do the team an injustice. Suddenly I mattered. 
People would have to depend on me; I was important. Now I 
was one of those on the First XV — one of the tough men that 
I idolized four years before. Inside a little voice told me I had yet 
to prove myself and some-how I felt my self-confidence beginning 
to seep away. But everything would be alright, I assured myself, 
as I lay in bed the night before the match. But I was so happy at 
my sudden elevation and so full of all the determined tackles and 
skilful passes that I was going to deliver on the morrow that sleep 
eluded me for hours. 

I don’t know exactly how late it was when I did sleep but I 
had just scored the winning try for Ireland when the final whistle 
became a clanging bell telling me the international was over. I 
got up quickly and dressed—a rugby player on the senior team 
is never lazy. 

I was second to the captain out on the field and his reassuring 
words furthered my determination—I was going to do my best. 

That match is history now and I never did get an objective report 
on how I played. But it did’nt matter. I felt I was in the right place 
when my college needed me most and even that alone made me 
feel I had proved myself worthy of my position. When we arrived 
home that evening I was the hero: 

“T heard you were deadly”; “They knew what they were doing 
when they picked you”; “Well done Matt”; “You got the score. 
didn’t you?” 

All my new-found “fans” crowded around me in the hall-way 
to hear the account of the match. 

IT had often wondered if all the attention irritated heroes but 
now T know—it did not. Every time I was praised, at every pat on 
the back and with each confirmation of the greatness of my achieve- 
ment, my ears glowed, and deep down inside T felt that special 
sense of satisfaction one feels when he has realized an ambition. 

Since then my glory slowly slipped away. I got other chances to 
prove my worth but now in the rugby world I am again 
what I was on the eve of that match — just one of those who pro- 
vides opposition for the Senior team. 


MATT O'BRIEN, 
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The Pollen of Peace 


By Des CARROLL 


J. F. KENNEDY 


Winter has gone, 

And a flower comes on, 

Its flame and merit are 

Soon known by friend and foe, 
It shakes its head on the wind, 
And matures into bloom 

With beauty of lilian snow. 


II. 
/t fought through the weeds, 
And survived the cockle seeds, 
It was never snared in 
Cruel and merciless fights, 
By the ever-jealous fungus, 
And greedy evil doers, 
Whose souls are sinful sights. 


I. 
Now it is down, 
Its stem snipped by a stone, 
And the flower is laid 
On a bed of scented moss, 
Suffused with the prime of Spring. 
O mighty one! face His eyes 
To this world—testless and tossed. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 


By MICHAEL EIVERS 


Tue sleep began to drain 
slowly from my coiled body. | 
turned and shrugged myself 
into another squatted position 
and tried to go asleep again. 
My efforts, however, were In 
vain, Reluctantly my eyelids 
flickered open to greet those 
of the bleak January morn. 


The first thing I perceived was the window pane which felt dull 
and cold against my left cheek. My hair was completely matted 
by cold sweat into a coarse and stcky covering. My left eye, very 
hot and red, was completely enrhumé. 


[ smeared a thin line on the window with my index finger. Yes 
there it was, the river, flowing with a mild and gentle turbulence. 
How different it seemed now, how peaceful, how restful. ssi 
the bushes the night before it had resembled something dark se 
sinister which seemed to say “come no nearer.” But now it look 
the essence of serenity. With three fingers I rubbed a larger viewing 
space on the window. A light mist hung gently over the river. 
Almost directly opposite me there was @ home made Ae a 
mere heap of rubble over which the river tumbled in smal cas 
cades. Apart from the noisy gurgling of the dam everything Wak 
quiet and still. Above the dam where the river widened sla 
was perfectly calm. The pale wintry sun was just : scat : 
shimmer through the spectre like trees. It spread its onan - 
on the water barely wrinkling its glassy surface. Along the s opi 
bank of the river long nameless weeds hung dripping with enn 
drops. Suddenly a stinging chill darted down my spine. It ope 
me gazing at the river. I pulled my herring bone coat snugly 
around me and shuffled my toes about in my shoes. 
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I retrieved an old red striped handkerchief and began rubbing 
the windscreen. The rubbing and squeaking took its effect. A stifled 
yawn heralded Tommy’s awakening. 


“T couldn’t sleep at all,” he began. ““Those bleeding trucks never 
stopped passing all night.” Vaguely I remembered that my sleep 
had been disturbed by two or three noisy bumps. 

“Im starving.” he continued. “Wake the lads and we'll get some- 
thing to eat.” I tapped Gerry on the shoulder. He responded and 
impulsively began to rub the sleep from his eyes. Tommy began 
prodding Tubby. ‘It'll take much more than that to wake him,” 1 
said. “Here let me try.”’ I scrambled into the back seat and pinched 
Tubby on the cheek, Strange how his fat cheek should remind me of 
squeezing ripe and juicy yellowheads. ‘Will ye for Pete’s sake cop 
on and let me get some sleep,”’ he protested. “Hurry up Tubby and 
let’s get the breakfast started,” chorussed everyone. “All right, all 
right,” I’m coming. He began scratching his hair and then pulled 
it out of his eyes. Almost hastily he threw off the rug which had 
covered Tommy and himself. 


Gerry’s leather jacket creaked uneasily in the driver’s seat as he 
turned to get out the door. His breath threw up a ring of smoke 
as he emerged into the morning air. He soon returned with the 
‘bag’. “We've milk, anyway,” he began and “‘here’s some chicken 
as well. “You better open the tin of herrings as well,’ demanded 
Tommy. Tubby piped up “Pass back the bread and butter and 
Tommy and myself with start making sandwiches.” Gerry began 
to pull the chicken into chunks. I succeeded in opening the herrings 
on the third attempt. Soon we had herring and chicken sandwiches 
washed down by sour milk. The diet simple and ascetic, sustained 
us for our journey back. 


Here “shag these out the window,” grumbled Gerry. I tossed the 
empty tin into the river. Slowly the waters began to close in over 
it and rose again open mouthed to the plink-plonk of the empty 
milk bottles. Both disappeared and a few bubbles marked their 
burial. 


“T suppose we'll head for home straight away,” murmured Gerry. 
“Home,” I remembered “the best place in the world and I don’t 
even feel homesick.” Gerry switched on the ignition and tried the 
choke. It spluttered for a time and then on the fourth attempt we 
glided slowly away. 

Mother Nature hadn’t been too kind to us I thought as we 
topped the hill and looked at the mist-covered town. Our passage 
through Newry went unnoticed. Once outside I began thinking 
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about the customs. “I shouldn't think we'll have much to worry 
about,” I said. ““We’ve nothing to declare except Tommy’s second- 
hand book, a record which we had got for nothing, a quarter pound 
of chewed butter and some white sauce. 

We passed through the English customs without any bother. Next 
we stopped at our own and waited hopefully, We hadn’t long to 
wait as it was just nine o’clock. A stiff and sour looking custom’s 
officer asked if we had anything to declare. We described our 
cargo. He took a quick look in the boot and signalled us on. Mother 
Fortune at least had been merciful. 


“Back again,’ we all sighed. Back to the green lawns of Ireland 
and its friendly people. [ began to feel drowsy. My head nodded in 
agreement to approaching sleep. 

My mother would have something to say about the black rings 
under my eyes. Then my sleep was shattered by the sun which 
quite suddenly shone in on my face. The mist was thin now. Scar- 
ves of it began detaching themselves fogging the air as they passed 
through it like steam upon metal. 


[ pulled the sun guard down in front of my eyes. Everyone was 
quiet now, Only Gerry remained alert. Poor Gerry always attentive 
and on the go. Then I began to reminisce, I really had enjoyed 
that trip north. All the boys had enjoyed it as well. For all of us it 
contained happy memories. Memories which would remain dear 
even though they would become clouded over by time and forget- 
fulness. Gerry’s plaintive and innocent stare when we were caught 
parking beside a yellow line was painted clearly in my mind and 
would stay there even through the dimming shadows of time. I 
could still hear Tommy’s loud laugh echoing in the Ice Rink at 
Balmoral when the skating instructor had called us “four windy 
Southerners” for declining his offer to try our hand. The meals we 
had too would always be remembered especially the ones Tubby 
had cooked. He always had to have white sauce and pickled onions 
for dinner. 

Then I began to think of the future. School! We had just five 
months to fill in, Leaving in June! The outlook was pretty glum. 
However, everything must come to an end. Summer time we would 
be free again just as the sun would loose the furled petals of the 
golden poppies. 

One small thing worried me and my heart swelled a little. Per- 
haps we would never be together again after the Leaving. Each 
would take his own walk in life and leap like the sun does towards 
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Summer out into the big and troublesome world. Even if we did 
together again it would never be the same. ? 


Soon we would change. Too soon we would have to cope with 
the real cares and worries of life. Cares from which there is no 
change. Worries which fleck the hair with grey and make the red 
cheek pale. Yes, they would come gentle as the wind which rustles 


the curtains at dawn and as stealthily as the perfume of wild flowers 
hidden in long grass. 


I cannot remember what I thought about after that. I learned 

afterwards that I had fallen asleep outside Dundalk and had not 

" budged till we crossed O'Connell Bridge. Tommy woke me by 
scratching my five-day stubble. 


M. EIVERS. 


PHONE 2385 
J. HILL 
Corner House, 
Ballinaslee 


Fruiterers 
Tobacconists 
Confectioners, 
Ices 
FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
INTER FLORA 
CONGRATULATIONS TO THE NEW ENGLISH MAGAZINE 


The Big 
Night 


EVERYONE was bustling 
about now; putting the 
last touches to the make- 
up, looking for a safety 
pin, feverishly trying to 
keep costumes from fall- 
ing apart. The cages 
artists disa red from 
the le Ae left us to face alone the ordeal that was about 
to begin. Now the stage was being cleared, Everyone was helping 
with the backdrops and flats, bumping into each other, tripping 
over each other, each man trying to keep his mind occupied. Sud- 
denly the chattering audience fell silent. The bishop had arrived. 
It seemed an eternity before the chattering started again, more sub- 
dued this time. 


I was peering through the split in the curtains, trying to catch a 
glimpse of His Lordship, when I heard someone laughing some- 
where backstage. Of course, at that point there must have been a 
hundred people laughing. but this particular one stood out above 
them. Yes, that voice belonged to the Musical Director — petite 
looking, and smiling gleefully at everyone. I greeted her and com- 
plimenaed her, as is usual on his occasion, on how dazzling and 
elegant she looked. She disappeared through the curtain and 
immediately she was applauded and cheered. For the moment I 
had forgotten about the audience, but T was made very much aware 
of it by this thunderous applause. 


Minutes later there was a resounding clash of cymbals, a beat of 
a drum, and a clatter of chairs as the orchestra struck up the 
National Anthem, which was followed immediately by the overture. 
The terror surged through me and I felt a nervous tug at the bottom 
of my stomach. The cold sweat began to ooze from my fingertips, 
yet the sweat on my face was hot. I recalled the weeks of hard 
work — day after day going through the same scene again and 
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again. We were so fed up that we would gladly have given up the 
whole show. But now the big night had come and it was worth 
every minute of the past weeks. 


At this point I became aware of the producer shouting the last 
few words of exhortation at the whole cast: ‘‘Right lads, put 
plenty of life into it! Don’t be a bit afraid, just let yourselves go, 
and give it out!’ For a few moments the exhortation had the 
desired effect on us all, but it soon wore off and the suspense and 
nervousness returned. I tried to shrug it off but it was impossible. 
Then I remembered being told that we would not be good if we 
weren’t nervous. But this didn’t serve to encourage me in the 
slightest. 


Those who were on stage first began to move into their positions. 
It was at least half an hour before my entrance, so I secured a good 
position backstage from which I could see all the stage and the 
audience. Again it seemed an unbearably long time before I heard 
that sharp tinkle, which was to signal the opening of the curtains. 
The stage-manager pulled the rope vigorously. The heavy, blue 
curtains came back in jerks exposing a vast sea of faces, all of 
which were fixed eagerly on the stage. The show had started! As 
the first character came on stage there was a hush. Someone was 
coughing at the back of the hall. The cough seemed strangly loud 
for a moment, then it died away like a cry in the wilderness. There 
was complete silence now. Apparently the silence must have alarm- 
ed the actor, because for a moment he seemed to falter, I thought 
he would turn and run, but he didn’t. I found myself wishing that 
the backdrop would fall on top of him or that he would fall 
through a trap-door and break a leg, but that wish didn’t come 
true either. Wouldn’t it be marvellous if the whole show was 
called off, I said to myself, then I wouldn’t have to make my 
entrance. But it was too late for that now. 


The actor began to talk—nervously at first, but after a little 
while the speech flowed and I knew that he was no longer nervous. 
Other characters began to drift onto the stage, and when the first 
made his exit he was applauded vigorously. I clapped the fellow 
on the back and told him he was teriffic—but T didn’t really care. 


I returned to my position but this time I was not so intent on 
the show. I began to watch the producer. He was squatting behind 
a flat, holding a script—his eyes fixed intently on each character 
as he spoke. It was fascinating to watch his face. He formed with 
his lips each word the actor spoke and each expression simultan- 
eously with him. From time to time he would run his tongue along 
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his lower lip, and then laugh at jokes he had heard a hundred times 
in the previous weeks. 

Suddenly I felt someone tugging at my elbow: “Get ready, 
you're on in a minute!” 1 stared blankly at him and when the 
message had sunk home, I scurried feverishly to my position. I 
tried to hide my nervousness but I was shaking like a leaf, I felt 
like turning on my heel and chasing off into the night to hide in 
some remote corner, and yet I nearly made my entrance too soon. 
Then I heard my cue. Before I had time to think, I had stepped 
onto the stage and was swaggering across to one of the charac- 
ters. I beamed down at the audience, but there was no reaction. 
Frantically I glanced at the producer, but he wasn’t there in his 
customary position. Well I’m on my own now, I thought, might as 
well make the best of it. The nervousness left me for the moment 
and I began to enjoy myself. I cracked my first joke for the 
hundred and fifty-fourth time, and to my surprise and delight the 
audience actually laughed! I became really confident now, but the 
worst was yet to come—the dance! I thought of all the long even- 
ings I spent practising this dance, and of all the sleepless night. I 
can’t go wrong now, I thought. But I had no need of worry. I 
had always had the reputation for having two left feet, but T had 
practised this dance so often that I could, and did on one or two 
occasions, do it in my sleep, I was so elated after my two-step that 
I just stood there smirking at the audience. Again I glanced at the 
producer expecting to see him overcome with joy, but I was quite 
wrong. Instead he was frantically turning the pages of the script, 
trying to find the right page. He thought I had forgotten my lines! 
I became quite indignant at the idea—he never was on the right 
page anyway. 

Pretty soon the spotlight swung to another character, and I 
availed of the opportunity to examine the whole theatre from the 
stage. My gaze fell first on the character who was speaking. The 
beads of sweat on his upper lip and nose began to join together 
over his make-up and form tiny pools which slid down onto his 
lips when he spoke. Then I noticed various other actors and 
members of the chorus watching the scene intently from the side- 
wings. I began to examine the audience. The spotlights shining on 
the stage were so brilliant that it was impossible to see any more 
than one or two rows. In the centre of the front row was 
the the mighty figure of His Lordship who seemed to be enjoy- 
ing the show immensely. He was flanked on either side by the 
president and another church dignitary. The latter was smiling, 
but Tthought his smile was one of politeness rather than enjoyment. 
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The president, of course, with his incessant chuckling was a 
source of confidence to all on stage. Beside the president a smail 
man lay slumped aceross his seat, completely oblivious to what 
was happening on stage—he was fast asleep. ‘Oh well, you can’t 
please them all’’, I said to myself, as I turned to make my exit. The 
crowd was applauding now, I wondered if it was me they were 
clapping. I had done very well, | thought. I was very pleased with 
my performance. I walked off the stage protesting that I had been 
“terrible” and putting on a show of despair, but at the same time 
bracing myself for a hundred claps on the back. 


I was thoroughly stunned when one chap walked up to me and 
said: ‘“Ah not at all, you were alright now mind you. If you keep 
that up you won't be doing so bad at all!’’ Before I had time to 
recover from this I heard from behind: You were absolutely terrific! 
. . » + Marvellous! I smiled gleefully and protested strongly before 
turning around. But when I did, the expression of joy quickly left 
my face. It was a member of the chorus congratulating an actor 
who had just come off the stage! I looked around, completely 
baffled to see if there was at least one with a word of praise for 
me, but there was none. I decided to melt out of sight before I 
could be seen, Having procured a quiet corner I sat down and 
began to brood. My mood changed from frustration, to exasper- 
ation, and finally to fury. What do they know about acting anyway! 
I thought. The cheek of that fellow to tell me I was “‘alright’’! 

It took me quite a while to caim down, 


JAMES FITZGERALD 
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“Sunday’s Pies”’ 


By AL KRAKER 


The daisied grass in green cascades, 
Fell ‘neath my mower's spinning blades. 
While all along the terraced road, 

Busy neighbours dug and mowed. 


Suddenly on the evening air 

Was borne a sound that made me Stare. 
At once they vanished, there and then, 
All that road and its busy men. 


Instead there rose bright in the sun, 
Where laurels shine and railings run, 
Two alleys and each long side-walk, 
In front, the slate-roofed study hall. 


I wondered ‘Do the boys now play 
As we did once on a vanished day? 
Do they fight for the coveted prize 
Known to us boys as ‘“Sunday’s Pies’’? 


Still, here’s to the boys I played with then, 
Tho’ scattered now o'er the haunts of men, 
Here’s to youth and shining eyes, 

And here’s to battles for Sunday's Pies! 


The strangest thought just crossed my mind, 

Faith a weirder one you'd never find. 

Tis that when this game of life is o'er, 

And I stand, as 1 hope, at Heaven's high door, 

I'd hear “Ould Schtock! — the gates on the lock! 
Come in and feast your eyes!” 

“There's alleys here and never fear 


But we'll play for Sunday's Pies!” 
—BrIAN FAHY 
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The Rocking Chair 


By DecLAN BRANDON 


Senior IT. 


*““SHE'S dead, Declan.” 

I had not heard him enter. 
But now my attention was 
focussed completely on him. 

“Dead,” I repeated. 

“She went quietly,” he said 
consolingly, and then he was 
gone, slipping quietly from the 
room as though he feared to 
upset the everlasting sleep of 
one whose work is over; leaving me with a maze of troubled 
thoughts, a realisation of something lost. I could still see the child- 
ren at their play and hear them shriek excitedly, but instead of 
smiling benevolently at their indiscretions, I now considered them 
obnoxious — inconsiderate, disrespectful, little puppies. 


Nothing had changed naturewise. The sun still shone though 
it was lower now, sinking slowly, hesitantly in the distant west. But 
it would rise again tomorrow and shine brightly as it had today and 
yesterday. 


The birds were more silent now too; did they also sense a change 
or were they just sleepy-tired after a hard day? Tomorrow morning 
they would sing sweetly again and tomorrow evening they would 
fly home, tired and sleepy. They would follow the same routine 
that they had followed for summers, but for her there were no 
more routines to follow: She too was silent now and her’s was a 
permanent silence. Externally life went on, unaffected by her pass- 
ing, but for me nothing would be the same again. 

I could see her now, sitting in this old rocking chair — a grey, 
wizened little woman, like any woman of ninety, watching me with 
a maternal eye, sharing in my joys, sympathising with my woes. She 
always wore black since her husband died, and for the past few 
years she was confined to the house, crippled with arthritis. In 
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fact this same rocking chair, which was situated between the door, 
and the large plate glass window had been her home. I was a big 
fellow now, but she would sit still for hours, motionless, with a 
mother of pearl dangling from her fixed fingers, watching me play- 
ing, or digging. Her eyesight wasn’t so good latterly and she was 
compelled to wear glasses. She didn’t like people to see her wear 
these for they were big and black and hideous. Sensitiveness about 
her appearance had not left her, with the passing of years. 

A man passed on his bicycle, whistling a lively tune. He had no 
worries, for the present at any rate; he was just returning bright and 
merry from the pub — having had a few pints with the lads — 
recompense for a week's sweat. He started to smile, thinking of his 
wife, perhaps, or maybe the fry she’d have ready at home. Soon the 
pines hid him from my view, 

“Granny” — as we called her, loved watching these boys re- 
turning home. She loved beauty, and for her happiness was beauty. 

Then the people started to come in — it seems country people 
can almost sense an event before it happens. 

Darkness was descending now — moving ominously and fore- 
bodingly across the sky. “It’s like death,” [ thought “the way 
it moves. “And nothing stands but for its scythe to mow.” 

Plump Mrs. McLoughlin from the cottages arrived, leading her 
lanky pock-marked husband by the arm. He was an unsociable 
man who liked to be left alone. Granny and he never got on but 
now he was coming, reluctantly, his jaws working furiously, to 
pay his last respects to the dead. This was the only couple I 
could distinguish, for they were the primum agnum — as usual. 
The rest were casuals — people who appeared at all wakes, mainly 
for the free whiskey which they felt would be flowing. All were 
silent, as if stunned. Tomorrow they would have forgotten her 
beyond a charitable “she wasnt a bad *un.”” 

A heavy fog began to descend, slowly methodically locking away 
the outside world from human ken. It penetrated my brain too, 
coming through the closed window to meet me — shutting out the 
world, leaving me numb and untouchable. A roar of laughter came 
from below — effects of the whiskey, I suppose — but I scarcely 
noticed it, For I too, was gone, for the present, at least, to join that 
old lady in her heavenly home. 
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POEM CONCERNING DEATH «& ET. ERNITY 


Eagerly, eagerly 

The thought of going, 
The curiosity balanced 
By the fear in knowing. 


Amongst us it searches 

With headstones and crosses,— 
In rosaries and masses 

We ponder our losses. 


And insure our souls 

With prayers in the morning, 
Though Saturday night 

Our souls we're pawning. 


With blood and pain 
The body ripens, 

A something edged 
By shriek and silence. 


Between shriek and silence 
This strange disturbance: 
Merely, merely 

The senses turbulence. 


A long, long, lonely 
Enchantment waiting: 
Lost in clay 

Beyond loving, hating. 


EOIN RAYMOND STAUNTON. 
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HAYES & HAYES 


Chemists, Portumna 


Medical & Veterinary Prescriptions Dispensed, 
Photographic Supplies 


Agents for Tweed, Onyx, Old Spice, Melina, Yardley etc. 


FOLENS & ‘CO. 


JoHN F. KeNnNeDy, Dr. 


Naas Road, Dublin 


For Secondary School and Technical Schoolbooks 
and Examination Papers 


ASK FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


COGAVIN & STAUNTON, M.LA.A. 


(Principal — DERMOT STAUNTON) 
AUCTIONEERS & VALUERS 


Auctioneers to Irish Land Commission and 
Bankruptcy Courts 


BALLINASLOE 
Phone 2352 


“THE COUNTRYMAN” BAR 


Creagh, Ballinasloe 
PHONE 2352 
(Proprietor —- D. STAUNTON) 


Garden, Putting Green, Tennis Court 
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SCORE TOP MARKS 
ie SON WITH THE FAMOUS 
LIN 
“Blackthorn” 
Booksellers FOOTBALL BOOTS 
: See the full 
Chureh Furnishers selection, keen prices, 
at Call to 
SALTER 
50 Upr O’Connell MAIN STREET, 
Street ‘ 
Ballinasloe 


Since 1856 PHONE 2228 


HASLAM AND MAHON, LTD. 


Directors—R. I. Mahon, K. S. Mahon, R. W. Haslam, 
D. 8S. Haslam, H. Jenkins. 


SELF-SERVICE STORE, 


Main Street, Ballinasloe, 
Co. Galway 


WHEN IN BALLINASLOE 
VISIT OUR SELF-SERVICE STORE 
FOR QUALITY GOODS AT KEENEST PRICES 


GRILLS 


STEAKS 


at 


ANCEL'S 


SOCIETY ST. BALLINASLOE 


CONGRATULATIONS ON FIRST EDITION 
OF “THE FOUNTAIN” 


PHONE 2161 


JOHN QUINN, M.P.S.I. 


Dispensing Chemist 


Ballinasloe 


Society Street 


BRACKERNAGH, BALLINASLOE AND 
BRIDE ST., LOUGHREA 


P.. J. FLL 


High-Class Grocery, Drapery, Sweets, Confectionery, 
Ice Cream. 


ELECTRIC SHOE REPAIR SERVICE 


SOCIETY STREET — — — BALLINASLOE 


JOHN J. FLETCHER & SON 


Cycles, Record Players, Televisions, Transistor Radios, 
Tape Recorders, Fridges, Washing Machines, Electrical 
Appliances, Watches, Clocks, Brother Sewing Machines 


PHONE 2147 


BURMA RESTAURANT & GRILL 
SARSFIELD ROAD, BALLINASLOE 
for 
Top Quality Food. Meals served all day from 9.30 a.m. 
to 12.30 p.m. 


TELEPHONE 2298 


Phone 2151 Telegrams: “Fallon Wool Stores, Ballinasloe.” 


Society Street, Ballinasloe, 
Co. Galway 


JOHN FALLON 
BUYER OF WOOL, EGGS, ETC. 


FARMERS 


LIME SUPPLIED AND SPREAD BY 


JAMES LENIHAN 


Market Bar, Ballinasloe 
PHONE 2247 


WOODS OF BALLINASLOE 
For QUALITY, FASHION and KEENEST PRICES 


See Our BIGGEST EVER SELECTION OF 
LADIES and GENTS up-to-the-minute STYLES 


JORDAN’S PHOTOGRAPHERS 


DUNLO STREET and RAILWAY ROAD, 
BALLINASLOE 


PORTRAITS — WEDDINGS — SOCIALS 


PHONE 2359 


YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS, VETERINARY 
MEDICINES AND INSTRUMENTS 


Agent for Cyclax, Dorothy Gray and Lenthéric 
Cosmetics 


J. RYAN, Ph.C., M.P.S.I. 
The Medical Hall 


Main St. Ballinasloe 


‘PHONE 2136 
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FOR BEST VALUE IN FURNITURE 


(Easy terms arranged) CALL TO 


ROTHWELL & CO. DUNLO ST. 
Proprietor — P. A. ROTHWELL 


d & 
MURRAY'S PHONE 


— 2248 


for 
Drapery, Grocery, Souvenirs, 


Restaurant 


The Square, 
Ballinasloe 


DUANE’S 


PHARMACY 


BALLINASLOE 


Phone 2148 


HOLLOWAY’S RESTAURANT, 
Dunlo Street, Ballinasloe 


ENJOY 
GOOD FOOD, WINE AND A PLEASANT EVENING 


‘PHONE 2163 


THOMAS HOGAN 
BOOT AND SHOE SPECIALIST 


Dunlo Street, Ballinasloe 
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Your New Suit 
GET YOUR NEW SUIT MADE TO MEASURE 


HOGAN'S 


FIT AND FINISH GUARANTEED 
LARGE RANGE OF READY TO WEAR 


HAND TAILORED SUITS ALWAYS IN STOCK AT 
KEEN PRICES 


MORNING AND EVENING WEAR FOR HIRE 


William Hogan 
Society Street, Ballinasloe 
‘PHONE 2386 


BALLINASLOE PHONE 2132 


PADDY'S LAMB 


MEAT EXPORTERS 


and 


Choice Meat at Bargain Prices 


Dunlo Street Ballinasloe 


MAIN AGENT FOR BERGER 
T. KELLY NT FO! 


GENERAL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Ask for Berger Pompeian—Matroil—Magicote Rockglass 


TELEPHONE — 2152 
J. GRENHAM 
GENERAL MERCHANT 


Main Street Ballinasloe 


Corn and Potato Buyer — Undertaker — Seeds and 
Manures 


SOCIETY FRUIT STORES 


Society Street, Ballinasloe 
"PHONE 2167 


Confectionery, Fruit, Greeting Cards, Whipped Ice 
Cream, Newsagents, Booksellers, Tobacconist 


Speciality in Roasted Stuffed Chickens 


Enjoy a Quick Snack in our Coffee Rooms 


All Cakes and Confectionery made on the premises 


The Specialist in Wedding, Birthday and Christening 


Cakes 


Congratulations to the Students on first issue of “The Fountain.” 
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PETER WALSH 
MODERN GENTS HAIRDRESSER 


Main Street, Ballinasloe 


BARBERS TO THE COLLEGE 


Phone Management 2347 : Visitors 2129 


HAYDEN’S HOTEL LTD. 


Ballinasloe 


A.A. (THREE STAR) R.LA.C. GRADE ‘A’ LTB. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 


“CULLEN, BALLINASLOE.” Ballinasloe 2139 


CULLEN & COMPANY 


Boot & Shoe Warehouse, 
Wholesale & Retail Drapers 


BALLINASLOE 


EIRE 


CLERICAL SUITS, SOUTANES, ETC. 
MADE TO ORDER 
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TELEPHONE 2212 


FRANK BARRETT 


Builders’ Provider and General 
Hardware Merchant 


HARDWARE, TIMBER, MACHINERY, SEEDS 
AND ELECTRICAL GOODS, RAYBURN AND 
JUBILEE COOKERS — STANLEY RANGES 


Main Street, Ballinasloe 


‘PHONE ATHLONE 2552 
St. Gabriel’s Electric Laundry and 
Domestic School, Athlone 


WASHING DONE IN THE BEST MANNER 
AND ON REASONABLE TERMS 


SHANLEY’S 
BREAD AND CAKES OF THE FIRST CLASS 
WEDDING CAKES A SPECIALITY 


Society Street Ballinasloe 


Keller Bros. Travel Agency 


LET THE EXPERTS SOLVE YOUR TRAVEL 
WORRIES 


Agents for all Airlines and Shipping Companies 


SPECIAL EXCURSIONS TO THE U.S.A. IN MAY, 
JULY, SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER 


We have weekly departures to Lourdes from 35.4 gns., 
Sitges, 52 gns. Tossa De Mar 45 gns., Torremolinos, 
77 gns. 

Cross Channel Cruises in Atlantic Liners from Galway/Cobh to the 


Continent. Also Agents for all major Tour Operators. Further par- 
ticulars— 


Main Street 


’Phone 2131 


Ballinasloe 


DUNLO STREET, BALLINASLOE 


P. CLARKE & SONS 
CYCLE DEALER 


Cycles — Rudge, Raleigh, Humber, Robin, Hood. 

Motor Cycles — Puch, B.S.A. Jawa, Triumph, Berini, N.S.U,, Raleigh 
Supers, Honda, Suzuki, Garelli, Bultaco and Motor Guzzi. 
Johnstone, Garmar and Evinrude Outboard Motors. 
Services available on all makes. Spares Stocked. 

Electric Toro and Lawn Boy Lawn Mowers, Pioneer Chain Saws 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND T.V. 


CAHILL & CO.  coopery srreer 
— AND — 


JENNINGS & CO. junro srreer 


Family Grocers, Tea, Wine and Spirit Merchants 
House Furnishers and Light Hardware Merchants 


PHONE 2282 


OL 


DIVILLY'S V.G. FOODMARKET 
DUNLO ST., BALLINASLOE 


BACON AND HAM A SPECIALITY 
AGENT FOR SNOWCREAM DAIRIES 
Daily Delivery of Milk and Fresh Cream 

Your Friendly V.G. Store 


"PHONE 2176 
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